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“A bright page in our history” is a 
common expression :—we_are glad to see 
the phrase extended in its import by hav- 
ing laid before us a bright volume in 
our history. Such is the present. 

The expedition of Buonaparte from 
Elba, the brief campaign of 1815, and 
the memorable battle of Waterloo, which 
terminated this almost incredible con- 
test, form so distinct an epoch, as to be 
suited to the unity of a dramatic or heroic 
poem. And surely Genius itself could 
never devise one possessed of a thou- 
sandth part of the interest which belongs 
to this narrative of real events. The 
desperate enterprize, the evanishing of 
thrones, the league of nations, the shock 
of war, the fame of the combatants, the 
fierceness of the conflict, the sacrifice of 
human lives, the splendor of the victory, 
and the consequences of the defeat, con- 
stitute so many separate objects of wonder 
and importance, that the mind is lost in 
their contemplation. 

It is gratifying to us to observe, that 
the arrangement and detail of these stu- 
pendous incidents have even in the first 
instance been undertaken by a Gentle- 
man so competent to do them justice as 
Mr. Mudford. He has not merely col- 
lected materials for the future historian ; 
he has lucidly and ably composed a pic- 
ture upon which it will be difficult for 
the future historian to improve. The 
view he has taken is at once clear and 
comprehensive ; his remarks pertinent 
and Just; his information of the first au- 
thority ; and his delineation. of the pro- 
minent features of this imperishable pe- 
riod, diversified with equally authentic 


anecdotes of individual and particular re-| word 


rence so as to render the work as enter- 
taining in its minute circumstances 4s it 
is captivating in its general outline. 

. Previous to extracting one or two spe- 
cimens of its execution, we ought to po- 


tice the embellishments and illustrations 
for which we are indebted to the graphic 
art. There are about thirty coloured 
plates, from drawings made on the theatre 
of war, and affording a perfect idea of 
the scenery, as well as of the appearance 
and operations of the living actors in the 
terrible tragedy. The portraits of the 
most conspicuous personages are very 
accurate, and some of the subjects ex- 
cellently finished. There are one or two 
sights of horror with which we could as 
willingly have dispensed ; but we know 
not, after all, why the disgusting traits of 
human carnage should be so studiously 
kept out of human sight. Is the world 
not yet old and wise enough to reflect, 
that there are other contemplations inse- 
parable from a field of battle, besides 
pomp, and glory, and Te Deums? 

We shall no longer detain our readers 
from the book which has called for these 
introductory observations. Our first se- 
lection is one entitely otiginal—an epi- 
sode not perth of the main subject, 
and of powerful claims to sympathy, It 
is understood to be from the pen of an 
eminent living Poet : 

Among the examples of intense suffer- 
ing, and miraculous escape, which the event- 
fal history of this day disclosed, there is not 
one more calculated to excite our sympathy, 
than the case of the Hon. Colonel Ponsonby, 
of the 12th dragoons. I have been favoured 
with an account drawn up by a friend of that 
gallant officer, to satis y the painfal curi- 
osity of his family, taken almost literally 
from his own words; an account equally re- 
markable for its affecting simplicity and 
moral reflection. If the reader peruse it 
with the same emotions I have experienced 
he will be thankful for its introduction, an 
rejoice with me, that notwithstanding his 
many perils, Colonel Ponsonby still survives 
for his country and his friends. 

Dear Lady B~—, 

You have often wished fur some written 

account of the adventures and sufferings of 
our son, Colonel Ponsonby, in the Field of 
aterloo: the modesty of his nature is, 
however, no small obstacle inthe way. Will 
the following imperfect sketch supply its 
place until it comes? The battle was alluded 
to one morning in the library at A——, and 
his answers to many of the questions which 
were put to hint are here thrown together, 
as nearly as I could retwember in his own 


si— 
“ The weather cleared up at noon, and the 
sun shone out a little just as the battle began. 
The armies were within eight hundred yards 
of each other, the videttes, before were 
withdtawny being so near as to be able to 
converse. Atone moment I imagined that 


I saw Bonaparte, a considerable staff move 
ing rapidly along the front of our line. | 

“ I was stationed with my regiment 
(about 300 strong,) at the extreme of the left 
wing, and directed to act discretionally :— 
each of the armies was drawn up on a gentle 
declivity, a small valley lying between them. 

“ At one o'clock observing, as I thought, 
unsteadiness in a column of French infantry, 
(50 by 20, (1000,) or thereabouts,) which 
were advancing with an itregular fire, I re- 
solved to charge them. As we were de- 
scending in a gallop, we received from our 
own troops on the right, a fire much more 
destructive than theirs, they wary he ag 
long before it could take effect, and slac 
ing as we drew nearer : when we were within 
fifty paces of them, they turned, and much 
execution was done among them, as we were 
followed by some Belgians, who had remark- 
ed our success. 

“ But we had no sooner passed through 
them, than we were attacked in our turn 
before we could form, by about 300 Polish 
lancers, who had come down to their relief. 
The French artillery pouring in among usa 
heavy fire of grape-shot, which, howeves, 
for one of our men killed three of their own: 
in the meiée, I was disabled almost instantly 
im both of my arms, and followed »by a few 
of my men, who were presently cut down, 
(no quarter being asked or given), I was 
carried on by my horse, till receiving @ blow 
on my head from a sabre, I was thrown 
senseless on my face to the ground. Re 
covering, I raised myself a little to look 
round, (being, I believe, at that time, in a 
condition to get up and run away,) whén a 
lancer passing by, exclaimed, ‘ Tu n’es pas 
mort, coquin,’ and strack his lance through 
my back; my head ped, the blood gus 
ed into my mouth, a difficulty of breathing 
came on, and I thought all was over. 


“ Not long afterwards (it was then im- 
poo to measiire time, but I tust have 

Hen in Jess than ten minutes after the 
charge,) a titailleut came up to plunder me, 
threatening to take my life. 1. told him that 
he might search me, directing him to a small 
side-pocket, in which the fount) three dollars 
being all I had; he unloosed my stock and 
tore open my waistcoat, then leaving me in 
@ Very uhedsy posture; and was ho sooner 
gone, than another came up for the same 
petpate, but assuring him I tiad been plun- 

ered already, he left me; when an T) 


bringing on some troops, (to which probably 


the tirailleurs belonged,) an¢l halting whete 
I lay, stooped down and addy-essed me, say- 
ing, he feared I was badly wounded: [ re- 

that I was, and expressed a wish to be 
removed into the rear: he saéd it*was against 
the order to remove ever thei.r own men, but 
that if they gained the day, as they prctabiy 
would, (for he andersiod the Duke of 
Wellington was ki and that six of oor 
‘battalions surfendered,) every attention 
in his power should be shown me. I com- 
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lajned of thirst, and he held his brandy-| Gordon, (as I understood afterwards,) had 
‘ottle to my |r peg sn tray! igmien to| been just: carried out; the jolting of the 
lay me weight on, my. side; place a|cart, and the difficulty of breathing, were 
knapsack under my head: he then pas very painful. { had received seven wounds ; 
on into the action—and T shall never know | a surgeon slept in my room, and,I was saved 
to ‘Whose geuefdsity I was indebted, as I) by continual bleeding, 120 ounces in two 
conceive, fur my life—of what rank he was days, besides the great loss of blood on the 
I cannot say, he wore a blue great.coat, By | field. 

“ The lances, from their length and 


and hy-another tirailleur came and knelt) “ 
weight, would have struck down my sword 


and fred over me, loading and firing man 

times, and conversing with. great gaiety all | long before I lost it, if it had not been bound 
the while; atjlast:he ran-off, saying, ‘ Vous 
serez bien aise d'cntendre que nous allons 
nous retirer; bon jour, moo ami.’ 


« While the battle continued in that part, 


more surprising, indeed, that this error should 
have prevailed’so generally, for'it only re- 
uires the inspection of an accurate plan of 
the battle, to perceive, from the operations 
of the Prussians, that the two armies could 
not have met at La Belle Alliance.’ Yet, 
some travellers boast of having actually seen 
the chair in which the Duke of Wellington 
sat in that farm-house. With what patience 
will they suffer themselves to be told, that 
the Duke never quitted his horse till he re 
turned to Waterloo between eleven and 
twelve at night!” 
Having shown by these extracts how 
far sources of the most interesting as well 
















































to my hand. What became of my horse I 
know not; it was the best I ever had. 

“ The man from the Royals was still 
pt pre ewee ieee egg when I was eee in the morn- 
several wounded men an bodies| ing, and was soon after taken to the hos- : : ‘ 
near me, were hit with the balls which came pital. as of eee ee ~r been 
very thick in that place. Towards evening,| “ Sir Denis Pack said, the greatest risk | P®® to the author, we shall conclude our 
when the Prussians came, the continued| he run the whole day was in stopping his| Present notice with two examples of his 
rvar, of the cannon along their's and the| men, who were firing on me and my regi- style and manner; though, were we to con- 
British line, growing and louder as| ment, when we began to charge. The French | sult our inclination rather than our limits, 
they «lrew near, was the finest thing Lever| make a great clamour in the action, the| we should be apt to fill many pages with 
-heard. It was dusk, when two squ ns of English only shout. “ec pregnant matter.” Before copying 
‘Prussian cavalry, both of them two deep,| “ Much confusion arose, and many mis- these passa however, we must have a 
passed over mein full trot, lifting me from| takes, from similarity of dress. The Bel- | hy j trioti F h f the 
the ground, and tumbling me ahout cruelly ; gians, in particular, suffered greatly trom | U8 at the patriotic shouts of { 
-the clatter of their approach, and the appre-| their resemblance to the French, being still Buonapartists at Bourgoin, who, in the 
hensions it excited, may be easily conceived; | in the very same clothes they had served in| moment of revolutionary delirium, (page 
Ahada gun come. that way, it would have| under Bonaparte.” 115.) eried, ‘* Long live Death! The 
done for me. The battle was then nearly) Such, probably, is the story of many a| Bourbons to the scaffuld! Down with 


over, or removed to a distance—the cries] brave man, yet to me it wasnew. The his-| Heaven! Down with Virtue! To death 
aniigiens, ah the seaneded.all necwnd ine, with the Royalists. Hell for ever !”— 


J torian, describing military achievements, 
‘became every instant more and more audi- We fancy there is as much reason in this 


; silently over those who go into the 
; to the shouts, imprecations, heat of the battle, though tami es we have} 1}, in Vive le. Roi—but 
-ourcries of Vive l'Empereur,’ the dis-| seen, every character displays itself. The|PUremsy 28 1 Nive le hol—Sut we wet 
gay are still gay, the noble-minded are still ceed to our closing selections; the first 


charges of me yo and cannon: now and 
“ben intervals of perfect silence, which were | penerous; nor has the Commander in his|efers to the hypotheses on Buonaparte’s 
worse than the noise—I thought the night | proudest triumph a better claim to our ad-|success. 
swould never end. Much about.this time, I| miration, than the meanest of his soldiers) “ The problem (says Mr. M., page 100.) 
pane paony a ~ ‘= oe iyi — when relieving i files enemy in the midst | upon mhich so pany idle compa cunss mee 
pc <: , - of danger an th. wasted, adinitted of a very simple solution. 
‘ons hisnalses, and the ar auingthrowgh |. THe next extract which we offer is one But tie) whe, wil ook fn the clasts sat 
& wound in. his side, distressed me greatly, | f considerable historical importance.—| their feet. Ambition instigated Napoléon 
the latter cireumstance most of all, as the|The universal belief that the Duke of|to the attempt, and perfidy removed the 
case was my own... It was nota dark night,| Wellington and Marshal Blucher met only obstacle which could embarrass. an 
and the Prussians were wandering about to| after the rout of the enemy at a place| honourable mind. His primary resources 
opis Ged eneEed Cou ic’ a ‘le alle, er not"ony wee uit Shel i ery 
“women, I believe, were there ;) poo ot of| been cherished by the romantic associa- stupee, timidity abd verte “A pret which 
them cameand looked at me, and passed on : | tion attached to the event, but confirmed he defiled With, Dlood, had been tors front off 
at length, one stopped to examine me. I| by the Prussian bulletins, so as to place| is head.’ He made a desperate effort to re- 
told him as well as I could, (for I could say|it among the indisputable records of the gain it. The faith he pledged, when he: re- 
but little in German,) that I was a British| day of Waterloo. From the manner in| nounced all future pretensions to dominion, 
officer, and had been genre? already ; he| which Mr. Mudford contradicts. this re-| was but mockery in his code of ethics. He 
did ns aia i i — ~ ‘wa ne spent port, however, it is obvious that he has|/aughed at those who thenget an beved by 
before midnight, { saw a soldier in an Eng-|0 less authority than that of the immor-| 0m Cr) Strancs, and the meanest arti 
Jish uniform coming towards me; he was, 1|#! Wellington himself for the counter-| 0 which fraud could weave, contributed to 
suspect, on the same errand. He came and | Statement, which we find at page 297. accelerate his progress. A lie was virtue, if 
ed, im ray face ; I spoke instantly, telling] “ With the exception of General Alava’s|a lie could prosper. The army received 
him who I was, and assuring him of a re-|dispatch, every account, official and un-|their former chief with acclamations which 
ward, if he would remain by me, He said/ official, that 1 have had oceasion to consult, | denounced them traiters. Ue cast himself 
“that he belonged to the 40th regiment, but|im mentioning this interview, fixes its occur- | upon their fidelity, which he knew must in- 
missed it. He. released me from the}rence at La Belle Alliance. General Gneise-| crease in proportion to their guilt. They 
nau even says, that Blucher wished the his passage to the throne, and the 
battle to be called by that name,.as if to 
render it commemorative of their meeting 
Against this host of testimony, it might ap- 


dying man; being unarmed, he took up a 
sword.from the ground, and stood over me, uiumph of the usurper was complete. The 
pacin Cirat aed forwards. At eight idity of his advance, defeated ‘whatever 
Py presumption in me to oppese myself, 
ad I not an authority for so doing, waicu 


, Qelock inahe morning, some English were the. zeal of loyalty might meditate, while 
“seen at. adistance;.he ran to. them, and the boldness of his, purpose inspired dismay. 
S OF No quEsTION. The fact is, the 
fo illustrious commanders met at Genappe, 
ten and eleven o'clucks It is the 


messenger .was sent off to Hervey. A 
for we Reeeniges.t0 ie, and 
toa about a anda 

istant, and laid in the bed from which 


France is not the only country, in which an 
armed force has erected a military despotism 
upon thé rains of civil liberty: “The soldier 
draws his sword; the citizeh submits.” 
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Our. last selection treats of the pro- 
fessions of “attachment to the Bourbons 
during the early days of Buonaparte’s 
career after landing. 

“ Expressions of loyalty, which cost so 
little to a Frenchman, (perhaps, because he 
knows their teal'value,) were prodigally la- 
vished upon the King. It was impossible to 
say more; it was equally impossible to do 
less. The municipal body of Paris ap- 
proached the throne, and proclaimed its zeal 
for the cause, and its admiration of the vir- 
tuesof the Monarch. The Court of Cassa- 
tion rioted in the most chivalrous senti- 
ments. They regretted that the foolish and 
daring enterprise of the usurper, did not pre- 
sent sufficient danger for their ardour to 
manifest itself. They longed for greater 
perils, that they might shew how fiercely 
they would encounter them. 

3 The blood more stirs 

“ To rouse a lion than to start a hare. 
“ When the hare proved to be a lion, these 

ntlemen were not found in the chace. But 
itis a common remark, that covetous per- 
sons are néver satisfied, All the other pub- 
lic bodies of Paris hastened to declare their 
fidelity, and strove, with generous emula- 
tion, to outdo their competitors. Nor was 
this kind of patriotism limited to the metro- 
polis. The Moniteur was daily crowded 
with Addresses from the Provinces; and if 
it were possible to judge how a Frenchman 
would act, from what he says, thousands of 
honest hearts were ready to bleed for Louis 
XVIIT. Never was a Monarch so beloved 
in print; never was a Monarch so deserted 
in the field.” 

We again lament that our limits pre- 
vent us from submitting more copious 
extracts; but a work which will so 
speedily find its way into every library, 
will speak so effectually for itself as to 
mitigate our regret and abundantly gra- 
tify the public. 











BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA; or Bio- 
ak. grees Sketches of my Literary Life 
and Opinions. By S.T. CoLeRipGe, 
Esq. Published by Rest Fenner, 8vo. 2 
vols. price 11. 1s. 

Self-Biography is a difficult task. It 

sa sort of egotism in the writer, 

which arrays against him the egotism of 
every reader. A.B. who would like to 
do the same thing, is surprised that C. 
D. should fancy himself of sufficient im- 
portance to interest the public in his life 
or opinions. A consciousness of this na- 
tural principle no doubt indaced the ob- 
servant Mr. Beloe (see review of the Sex- 
agenarian in our last Number) to adopt 
the too prophetic frame of’ his work, and 
convey himself'to the world in the un- 
chalenging third person, instead of the 
er I, chosen by Mr. Coleridge. But 
since the mode of executing the design is 
of greater cousequence to the author than 


to us, ‘we shall not‘ discuss it at length : 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES -LETPRES. 


—the matter of such productions is after 
all more worthy of cousideration than 
their manner, and we care little whether 
it is related by I or HE. 

It is painful to remark in these vo- 
lumes, very cogent reasons against their 
having been published under any form. 
There are indications of so close an ap- 
proach to that state of mind which has 
been said to be nearly allied to great wit, 
that the author's friends would have done 
well to persuade him to withhold them 
from notoriety, at least for some time, 
Nat Lee never produced so extraordinary 
a mixture of talent and infirmity; and 
our sensorium was so impressed by some 
connection of ideas, that ever and anon 
while perusing the most singular aberra- 
tions of Mr. C.’s genius, we caught our- 
selves exclaiming 

“ Rise, Jupiter, and snuff the moon!” 

The fact seems to be that the author is 
labouring under an overwhelming degree 
of morbid excitement, which though it 
cannot destroy the talent so perceptible 
in these pages, nor reduce the writer to 
the class of common men, does yet so 
powerfully affect his perceptions as to 
degrade him far below his own level, and 
impart that to bis work which cannot be 
rationally considered without very un- 


pleasant eniotions. There'is indeed none happen 


of that discretion in blotting, which has 
been deemed the highest praise of the 
greatest authors: we wish most heartily 
there had. 

These sketches set out with an account 
of the writer’s education, and state that 
his poetical ambition was first kindled by 
Bowles’s sonnets, upon which a warm 
panegyric is pronounced. At the age of 
fifteen, we learn, he bewildered his un- 
derstanding by addicting himself to the 
sfudy of the most abstruse metaphysics 
and theology ; a pursuit which appears 
to have had but too visible an effect in 
tinging all the future operations of a 
strong, sensitive, and original mind. 

With the curious intermixture of the 
amusing and the absurd, .we have in this 
part of the work some entertaining anec- 
dotes introduced among the subtle dis- 
quisitions, and as our critical course may 
be as irregular as the text before us, we 
shall without apology insert a few of them 
in this place. The following is an in- 
stance. of the manner in which Latin 
verses are sométimes capped at College.' 

“ Iw the Nutricia of Politian there Occurs 
this line, 

“ Pura colorates interstrepit unda lapillos.” 
Casting my eye on’ a University prize-poem, 
pte lice Bs wr. interstrepi t unda 4 

. Now look ott in the Grapus for Puree, 
fond you find as the first sytionime, lacteus ; 


for coloratus, and the first synonime is pi 
pureus, I mention this by way of laces 
ting one of the most ordinary processes in 
the ferrumination of these Centos.” 

A ludicrous instance of a verse made 
up half of image and half of abstract 
meaning is given from ‘‘ the poem of.a 
young Tradesman.” 

“ No more will I endure love's pleasing pain, 
Or round my heart’s leg tic his galling : 
Elsewhere we have a whimsical commen 
from Smart to a Welch Squire, who had 
romised hima hare. 

* Tell me, thou son of Great Cadwallader! 
Hast sent the hare? or hast thou swallow’d her.” 
The next story is one we would gladly 
suppress for the honour of our tribé: 
but fiat justitia, even though a Reviewer 
should be wounded. Authors have a 
fair right to a fling in return for the buf- 
fets they endure. 

“ Some years ago, a gentleman, the chief 
— ater me me ine Review, 

istinguis' ry its ility to Mr. rer 
aes day or two at Keswick. That 
was, without diminution on this account, 
treated with every hospitable attention by 
Mr, Southey and myself, I trust I need not 
say. But one thing I may venture to notice; 
that at no period of: my life.do I remember 
to-have received so many, and such high co- 
loured compliments in so short:a space of 
time. He was likewise circumstantially in- 
formed by what series of accidents it had 
ed, that Mr. Wordsworth, » Ma. 
Southey andI had become neighbours; and 
how utterly unfounded was the sven 
that we considered ourselves, as i 
to any common Schvol, but that of 
sense confirmed by the lo blished mo- 
dels of the best times of Greece, Rome, 
Italy, and England; and still more ground- 
less the notion, that Mr. Southey as to 
myself I had published so little and that lit- 
Ue of so little importance, as to make it.al- 
most ludicrous to mention my name at all) 
could have been concerned in the formation 
of a poetic sect with Mr. Wordsworth, when 


so many of his works had been published 
not only previously to any acquaintance 
between them; but before Mr. Wordsworth 


himself had written any thing but in a dic- 
tion ornate, and uniformly sustained, when 
too the slightest examination will make it 
evident, that between those and the after 
writi of Mr. Southey, there exists no 
other difference than that of a progressive 
degree of excellence from progressive deve- 
lopement of power; and progressive facility 
from habit and increase of experience. ' Yet 
among the first articles which this man 
wrote after,his return from Keswick, we were 
characterized as “The School of whining 
and hypochondriacal poets that haunt the 
Lakes.” In reply to a letter from 
tleman, in which he had asked mew ' 
Eeesin earnest in preferring the style of 
Hooker to that of Dr. Jobuson; end Jeremy: 
Taylor to Burke; I stated, somewhat» at 
large, the comparative excellences and de- 
fects which characterized our’ best prose 
ee from the Reforination, to the firs: 
half of Charles II. and that of those ‘wi 
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had flourished during the present reign, and 
the preceding py About twelve months 
aft a review appeared on the same 


subject, in the concludin parsgrsph of 
bers 5 the reviewer sau 4 that his chief 
motive for entaring. into the discussion was 
to. separate a rational and qualified admira- 
tion of our elder poets, from the indiscrimi- 
nate enthusiasm of a recent school, who 
praised what they did not understand and 
caricatured what they were unable to imitate. 
And that no-doubt might be left concerning 
the persons alluded to, the writer annexes 
the names of Miss Baillie, W. Southey, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge. For that which 
follows, I have only hear-say evidence, but 
such as demands my belief; viz. that on 
fries questioned concerning this ap tly 
wanton attack, more especially with refer- 
énce to Miss Baillie, the writer had stated 
as his motives, that this lady when at Edin- 
burgh had declined a proposal of introducing 
him to her; that Mr. Southey had written 
nst him; and’ Mr. Wordsworth had 
contemptuously of him ; and that as 

to Coleridge he’ had ‘noticed him merely be- 
cause the names of Southey, and Words- 
worth and Coleridge, always went together. 
But if it were-worth while to mix together, 
as ingredients, half the anecdotes which I 
either myself know to be true, or which I 
have received from men incapable of inten- 
tional falsehood, concerning the characters, 
qualifications, and motives of our anonymous 
critics, whose decisions are oracles for our 
reading Public; I might safely borrow the 
words of the apocryphal Daniel; ‘ Give 
me leave;'O Soverricn Pustic, and F shall 

























The difference indeed bety 
the works of genius, is not 
tance they bo -” Inhis opinion, 
eggs and our other bards the shells; and 
a long dissertation follows to prove it so. 
Far be it from us to question Miss Bail- 
lie’s Ledg-ous powers, nor those of any 


are unwilling to give up to utter con- 
tempt the harmonious shells of the Scotts, 
and Byrons; Moores, and Campbells. 


duced beauties which we are among the 
foremost to acknowledge in that 
“——. brood as numerous hatch’d from th’ eggs 
that soon 
Bursting with kindly rapture, forth disclosed 
Their callow young—” 
Yet still we think that in claimiag so 
much for themselves, the spokesmen of 
the New. School should show a little less 
asperity in their judgment upon others, 
uor treat all those who differ from them 
so cavalierly as Messrs. Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. In a drama of this kind 
there may be more than one true De- 
metrius. 

While we cannot refrain from censur- 
ing the self-complacency of these writers, 
contrasted as itis with excessive harsh- 
ness towards others; we at the same 


these and /after raving through a huyndred , 
nat less than be-|the author inser lier (om Fiend, 
‘ween an -gheil; yetata v ru im, t .t int i 

ny A ye ery truly & him, that to print it 


time entirely subscribe to the just eulo- 

ium upon Mr. Southey, contained in the 
hind chapter. After reading this honour- 
iable tribute to a friend, and the candid 
picture of himself drawn by the author, 










slay thi¢ dragon without sword or staff’ For 
und would be as the ‘ pitch, and 
Jat, and hair, which Daniel took, und did 


burst in sunder ; and Daniel said, Lo! tHksx 
ake tHE Gops ye worsuip.’”—Page 53, 
VolI. ! 
. Leaving Mr. Jeffrey to answer, as we/and dislike him yo extremely at the same 
doubt not he will, this charge of having |moment. We pass the next chapter, a 
violated the sacred rights of hospitality |idefence of Mr. Wordsworth’s. style— 
and am correspondence, we pur-|ithere is a good deal of truth in the re- 
sue the tenour of our way along with the |imarks, some just criticism, and much 
aggtieved Mr. Coleridge, who asserts|admiration to which we could not assent. 

38) that “‘ of all trades, literature | Hence to the end of the volume, there is 
at present demands the least talent or ‘such a rha of incomprehensible 
information ; and of all modes of lite-|'stuff, such a flux of the profound rea- 
rature, the manufacturing of poems, * soning, of, folly, about the productive 
* We fancy this observation is addressed to |\Logos (a separate treatise on. which is 
pe who do not ~~ a Oamberiand indly promised)—the Mystics of Ger- 
— fom of anther fae ot y—Behmen—Kant, whose disciple 

nn le thi 

: followi ‘i in ten | f i Schelling —pantheism—metaphysics ; — 
“There is no profession on earth which re- such, a ley. of incoherent jargon occu- 


\that in prose as in poetry, the same in- 
dividual could contrive to make us like 
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quires an attention so » 80 long, or 80 anin- ing a, fu 
Stiseeere compeiitie ie — Wit ke euch iH extorts the quotation: 


as at all the O | 
of sound logic, How @difficul delicate’ a’ lly to be wise. 
| naive = With. lnlbewarls that: thie msn, of ab 







ent, without remem Figs a single con- 





(pages 46 and 47) we felt quite astonished | 


- Coleridge professes himself. to be—| 


Fars as nats 






would be an abuse of public sense, and 


of course, his own brood produce the | accordingly his, like 


The story of the bear and fiddle, 
Begins, but breaks off in the middle. 
Before dismissing this. volume, how- 
ever, we will copy a very curious cir- 


of the other swans of the Lakes; but we cumstance related in it, which is quite 


new to us, and, if equally so to others, of 
considerable interest to the literary world, 

“ In consulting the excellent commentary 
of St. Thomas Aquinas on the Parva Natu- 


The incubations of the former have pro-| ralia of Aristotle, I was struck at once with 


its close resemblance to Hume’s Essay on 
Association. The main thoughts were the 
same in both, the order of the thoughts was 
the same, and even the illustrations differed 
only by Hume’s occasional substitution of 
more modern examples. I mentioned the 
circumstance to several of my acquaintances, 
who admitted the closeness of the resem- 
blance, and that it seemed too great to be 
explained by mere coincidence; but they 
thought it improbable that Hume should 
have beld the pages of the angelic Doctor 
worth turning over. But, some time after, 
Mr. Payne, of the King’s Mews, showed Sir 
James Mackintosh some odd, volumes of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, paruy perhaps from hav- 
ing heard that Sir James (then Mr.) Mackin- 
tosh had, in his lectures, passed a high en- 
comium on this canonized philosopher, but 
chiefly from the fact, that the volumes had 
belonged to Mr, Hume, and had bere and 
there marginal marks and notes of reference 
in his own hand writing, Among these vo- 
jlumes was that which contains the Parva 
Naturalia, in the old Latin version, swathed 
and swaddled in the commentary afore- 
mentioned !”—p. 104. 

The second volume contains a long 
account of the Lyrical ballads published 
in conjunction with Wordsworth, and. a 
further essay in praise of that school of 
poetry. Itnext falls foul of the Review- 
ers, and calls upon them to, justify their 
verdicts (often so fatal to authors) by 
quotations—a practice which is not.en- 
forced by example as well as_precedent, 
for Mr. Coleridge himself (page 164) 
gives an opinion and adds, ‘‘ Quotations, 
or specimens would here be wholly, out, 
of place.”— What, privilege does he pos- 
sess more than, any reviewer, to. pro- 
mounce ex cathedra,! Through this part 
of, the work are scattered some accurate 
observations on poetical, composition, 
mingled with others, which. appear, to, us 


third of the volume, that|*® be, at least, of; very doubtful correct: 


ss, It, es with, the republicar 
fiom of some letters, from, the Continent, 
and a very hitter. critique, upon, the trage> 


the, sagne. pon, whieh so, warmly, 
precates, the, severity, of criticism, €X¢fr 
cised towards its own. productions, 
leslga, ita, justine. 


However we acknow 
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dy, of, Bertram, This is. < y astoni ing. 
after. all; breaks. off as a frag-|from 
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wé ciitinot ‘afford to follow enlirely the 
advicé to thé Reviewers, by copying at 
letigth the parts on which we found the 
sentiments we have delivered: but we 
will so far justify our verdict, both in 
praise and blamie, as to refer to page 184, 
where we are nastily told, in a descrip- 
tion of sea nausea, that ‘“‘ Momus might 
have discovered an easier way to see 
a man’s inside, than by placing a window 
it his breast. He needed only to have 
taken a salt-water trip in a packet-boat:” 
—to page 200, for a sweet contrast, 
“Over what place, thought I, does the 
moon hang to your éye, my dearest friend? 
To me it hung over the left bank of the 
Elbe. Close above the moon wasa huge 
volume of deep black cloud, while a ve 
thin fillet crossed the middie of the orb, 
as narrow, and thin, aud black as a rib- 
bon of crape. The long trembling road 
of moonlight, which lay on the water, and 
reached to the stern of our vessel, glim- 
mered dimly and obscurely”— And again, 
page 202, ‘‘ An instinctive taste teaches 
men to build their churches, in flat 
countries, with spire steeples, which, 
as they cannot be referred to any other 
object, point as with silent finger to 
the sky and stars; and sometimes, when 
they reflect the brazen light of a rich 
though rainy sun-set, appear like a pyra- 
mid of flame burning heavenward.” At 
page 241, narrating an interview with 
Klopstock, it is said, “He told us that 
his first ode was fift years older than 
his last. I cdusitfeted him. as the vene- 
rable father of German poetry; as. a 
good man; as a Christian; seventy-four 
years old; with legs enormously swoln; 
yet active, lively, cheerfal, and kind and 
communicative.” Klopstock began the 
Messiah when he was seventeen, and de- 
voted three entire years to the plan with- 
out composing a single line. He wrote 
the three first cantos in measured prose ; 
but, dissatisfied with this, changed his 
matiner arid composed in hexameters. 
We are glad that these passages in- 
cline’ the balance in favour of Mr. Cole- 
ridge. . One volume expunged, —-the other 
would’ be highly instructive and enter- 
taming; buf, as there are two, we. must 
“aa our astoulishment that the extremes 
of ‘what is agreeable and disgusting can 
we 4 iitimately blended by the same 





Extract from the Journal of the Circum- 
rr Orro Von atau sent to his 
Father. Coniminicated by the latter. 


' (Concluded, J 
1816, 
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_. _ Kamtschatka, 10th J 
On the "agen oF Mty, when oe cen for 
the 'seeond time’ the” thopit of caticer, 


__ JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


box of dried meat and sour crout 
een in St. Petersburgh. ‘The latter was 
spoiled arid the meat half mouldy, but 
eatable; of béth a soup was prepared accord- 
ing to the roy which though not wie 
isgusting to the taste, was yet very dis- 
ie The physician oad” that it was 
unwholesome. To day on the other hand 
we opened a tin box with mutton prepared 
in England, which was found so good that 
an epicure would have enjoyed it, and it was 
therefore delicious to us who had not tasted 
any thing fresh for so long a time. 

On the 3rd of June we caught a land bird, 
which remained with us some hours and ate 
with t appetite some seeds which we 
check hem. The colour of the water 
changed to-day very considerably, and be 
éame of so dark green and muddy, that I 
supposed a sandbank to be near, but with 
100 fathoms there was no bottom to be 
found. The temperature of the water was also 
ascertained to be 9° colder; a sure sign that 
the depth had decreased yery considerably, 
and that we were not far from land. A 
thick fog hindered me from discovering it. 
During the night the water had changed to 
its usual colour. I hope to examine this 
place more nearly next year. On the 13th 
of Jume we had a dreadful storm. On the 
18th the thick fog suddenly cleared up, and 
the coast of Kamtschatka lay before us, 
still wrapt in the gloom of winter. From 
the summits of the mountains to the shore 
every thing was covered with snow, and even 
about the harbour there was not the least 

hn. We afterwards heard that the winter 

ad lasted longer this year than usual. Since 
the Nadescha has been here, there have been 
made many useful alterations, which are 
solely owing to Lieutenant Rudakoff, who 
has governed Kamtschatka for these three 
years. We were still in the harbour when 
we saw a telegraph at work upon the light- 
house. Even this sight in Kamtschatka 
surprised us, but our astonishment was much 
greater when we saw the effect of the tele- 
graph, for the Rurik was scarcely in Awat- 
scha-Bay, when a great boat, with an an- 
chor, a cable, fresh meat, and fish, came to 
meet us, which was soon followed by a se- 
cond. Both towed us in, there being no 
wind, while we boiled the fine fish, and 
broiled the meat at our ease, This excellent 
regulation is for every ship that arrives. 
Rudakoff sent us daily fresh meat, fish, and 
vegetables. In all our labours he always 
helped us with ten or more men. As the 
Rurik Had to be laid on the side in order to 
repair the copper sheathing, which was da- 
maged in many places, he collected all his 
people together, and thus we soon finished 
this work, which would otherwise have lasted 
so long. Nay he even added to my small 
crew, for my voyage to Behring’s straits, six 
of his best sailors, who have been used from 
their youth to the management of the boats 
called Baidars, and who will therefore be of 
the greatest service to me. I received also 
from the! American Com 
Baidar.. All the maps and drawings. made 
this year, witha ity of seeds which we 


opened a 


have gathered at the places where we haye 
been, I sent to Count Romahizoff; and the 
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observations, with 2 barométets, 2 ther- 
mometers, 1 sixthernometer, 1 hygrometer, 
1 aerometer, &c. &c. are so poe ly made 
by me and my officers and pilots, that I can 
answer for them ; and it gives me great plea- 
sure that I have made my people so perfect. 
Wormskiold remains for many reasons in 
Kamtschatka.' I am very much satisfied 
with Chamisso; he seems to he well skilled 
in his branch, and is.a very diligent: work« 
man. D. Eschholz is loved by all of us and 
deserves it. The painter Choris every 
thing in his power. We heeet to find here 
some letters from our friends at home, but 
the post has not arrived at all this year, I 
hope to be more fortunate on my return itt 
September 1817. I prefer Kamtschatka to 
the island of Unalaschka, because one has 
only fresh fish in the latter, which are na 
great refreshment after a voyage to Bebring’s 
straits; but here I get daily fresh meat, fis 
and tscheremsche G kind of.Jeek); on. my. 
voyage fro Chili to this place I have not 
had one man sick, and we are at present all 
quite well. -I have had some ls of 
spruce beer brewed here for our use whild 
in Behring’s straits: if a few glasses of rum) 
are poured into each barrel, it will: keep very. 
long. I think to depart from, here the day. 
after to-morrow.—July 10th, 1816. 
** 


«* We understand that the first part of 
Lieutenant Kotzebue’s Journal has not been y 
received, 





? Lieutenant Wormskiold, a Dane, has sent 
the first account of his adventa¥es, in lét- 
ters from St. Peter and St. Paul in Kamte 
chatka, which have lately been, received:in;, 
Copenhagen, dated the 22nd of July, 1816, 
On the 28th of December, 1815, they left St. 
Catharine in the Brazils, soon passed the mouth’ 
of the La Plata, doubled Cape Horn, and ars 
rived safe, on the 13th of February, 1816, at 
Talcacuana (Talcaquano) in Chili, where. as the, 
above journal shows, they staid till the 8th.of : 
March, and then sailed to Kamtschatka, where. 
they arrived on the 19th of June ; in the last 
part of their voyage they only Janded twice, 
viz. on Romanzofi’s Island, and on)Easter Is- 
land. As the ship was to go from Kamtschatke 
to Bebring’s straits, where the natu woul 
have less to' discover than the mariner, Liéute- 
nant Wormskiold, whose researches, by permis- 
sion of Count Romanzoff, were to be indepen- 
dent of the expedition, left it, after having 
taken a friendly leave of Lieutenant von Kot- 
zebue and his fellow-travellers.. Lieytenant 
Wormskiold’s intention was to-go, if possible, 
on board an American ship, to'the Sandwich 
Islands, which, both on aceount of their dis- 
tance from the continent and of their extraore, 
dinary high mountains, are very interesting. He 
wishes to stay there about half a year, und tien 
to return home by the: ‘way of 'Chiua. On tlie 
voyage with the expedition, he'has‘ulready col! 
lected many. natural productions, some of , 
are new; he has also constantly continned 
observations on the temperature of the sea, aX 
well on the surface as‘at dejthis; atid” 
on the course of the currents: whem these ob+" 
servations are one day made public may , 
be an interesting supplement to 5 OX-. 
periments on the same subject. 













ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE 


LITERARY HOAX 

, OF AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUF.” : 

* Some years ago,’ my frieud Mr. Wey- 
land, now’ Vice President ‘at Weimar, 
published a collection of short travels, 
(or rather extracts of travels) and having 
requested a contribution from me, I fur- 
nished the description of a Chinese enter- 
tainment, which was inserted under the 
title ofa “‘ Fragment from the MS. of the 
Travels of Tschudrin.” I took this de- 
scription from Du Halde, and merely 
substituted for the tiresome prolixity of 
that author, a more concise and animated 
description. A short time afterwards, I 
received letters from several booksellers, 
"even some French, who urgently called 
upon me to translate the whole of 
Tschudrin’s Travels, at which they al 

to catch as a promising specula- 
tent I smiled and a gy Now the 

Literary Gazette of Jena reviewed Wey- 
land’s collection, highly praised my frag- 
ment, and even added, that the peculiari- 
ties of the Chinese character might be 
better learned from it than from many a 
ponderous account written by the Jesuits; 
and it was precisely from a Jesuit that 
I had taken mine. Agaiu, therefore, I 
smiled and was silent. 

Long after this, my fragment (still sup- 
posed genuine) was inserted in the Biblio- 
théque Britannique ; from this, at a later 
period, it passed into the Giornale Enci- 
clopedico di Napoli: from which again, 
for July, 1816, the Biblioteca Italiana bas 

iven an extract. Perhaps the Pseudo- 

schudrin may have appeared in other 
journals which I have not seen. 

. . In order to put an end to the matter, 
1. hereby declare that no such traveller 
ever existed, and that it was only to furnish 
my friend a little contribution for the 
first volume of his collection, that I fell 

the idea of warming up the very 
well known Du Halde in another sauce. 
ee KoTzEBUE. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE ROSTRKUM. 

- Mr. Ocitvie’s discourse on Saturday 
was on Oratory. twas preliminary to 
a more distinct examination into the dif- 
ferent orders: of public speaking, and 
thus treated rather of the spirit of elo- 
‘quetice than of its forms. ‘The views of 

his Lecturer have the peculiarity that 
always attends. od mpernnsons yt a vi- 

, gorous mind ;—they are perfectly fearless 
of MiSs the Seite epiction, their 
fortified by powerful reason- 

where conviction does not in- 

stantly follow, at least doubt is strongly 


~ Texcited. In the best sense of the word, 





he is singularly plausible. We have been 
for these pstid es years deploring the 
fallen glory of Eloquence. Here this man 
erects: his. standard, aod professes his 
faith that oe eis has only to be called 
on to come forth; that its shapes exist 
thick and living round us, though they 
exist in obscurity; that they may be 
arrayed with more power, beauty, and 
originality from the great armoury of 
modern knowledge, than from the meagre 
and casual stores of ancient philosophy ; 
that if the mastery of Eloquence is to be 
looked for upon earth, it must be found 
in the infinite variety, polish and splen- 
dour of the weapons put into its hands 
by the deeper agitation of modern life, 
the subtler policies of modern govern- 
ment, and the unceasing accumulation of 
discoveries in the kingdoms of mind and 
matter, which come rushing on us in 
light, from hour to hour, like the rays 
from newly found constellations, all 
splendour and magnificence, and secrets 
of supernatural grandeur to us, where, to 
the eye of the Greek, all was void dark- 
ness, or glittering confusion. In his vi- 
sion, Ancient Eloquence stands in the form 
and qualities of our naked nature, a bold 
and muscular shape, unenfeebled by the 
affectations of later life, and subduing 
the earth, but subduing it like the first 
man, by the palpable application of un- 
disguised and rude vigour, by “ the 
sweat of its brow.” The energy which 
is given to move the mind in our later 
and nobler world, descends before him 
with a more unearthly aspect, a being of 
state and glory, but to be acknowledged 
in its full majesty only by the higher 
orders of intelligence, an angelic nature, 
deriving its power from every region of 
the loftier intellectual Creation, from the 
Imagination, from the Fancy, from the 
> oe of Science, and from the lights 
of Religion. However this conception 
may be justified in the Lecturer’s pecu- 
liar sense, for in the general view there 
can be no doubt that modern Oratory 
falls formidably short of the triumphs of 
the ancient time, we are gratified in see- 
ing him turn to his distinct province. 
He has hitherto, in some measure, vi- 
brated between the teacher of Eloquence 
and the teacher of Morals. He must be 
content with a single supremacy ; the 
triumphs of the school cannot be the 
triumphs of the pulpit. The morals 
of a people must be left to the Clergy 
of the le. Those gigantic and over- 


whelming habits of vice that disfigure 
the earth, are not to be subdued by the 


sprang — the 
trom above. 


nature from which | th 
Titans must be met by 
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: a 2 eee ae — a errant ~~ warm 
yOn Mr. Ocitvis as a Lecturer on Ora- 


tory, we are willing to found. all the hope 
that can be laid on peculiar talent and 
peculiar experience, on strong sensibility 
to oraturical effect, and on extensive 
knowledge of the history of his science. 
He must render essential service by a 
course of lectures strictly instructive. 
A large department of Oratory has been 
abandoned to the silent traversing of 
mere scholarship. Ten thousand mea, 
even in England, pronounce the name of 
Demosthenes without the humblest know- 
ledge of his actual style. Grandeur and 
boldness, bursts of thunder and flashes 
of consuming brightness, make up the 
vagueness of their conception ; the Greek 
orator is to such, useless as an example. 
He is an idol wrapped in incense, and 
not a man; the dead deification of a 
splendid image, not the emblem of the liy- 
ing genius which may be a model for life. 
There must be a high interest and a new 
knowledge to the general mind in seeing 
this glorious intellect in action. The 
history of his troubled time might be 
brought to throw the full relief round his 
splendours. His power of meeting ob- 
jections, of throwing bis mass of learning 
like the sword of Brennus into the doubt- 
ful scale, of concentrating an argument 
in a word, of heaping blow upon blow 
unwearied and unmitigated, till the po- 
pular mind flamed and shaped itself un- 
der the vigour of his genius, his grandeur 
of appeal to the stirrers of the heart, to 
the immortal protectors of his country, 
to its heroes long risen to their presence, 
to the tombs and the temples, and the 
elements that had heard the shouts of 
Athenian victory, to the dust newly con- 
secrated by the remains of her matchless 
warriors ;—the soul of his eloquence, its 
sincerity, his hallowed honour for Athens, 
his high determination to save her, if that 
redemption was to be among the miracles 
of patriotism, his standing forth before 
Greece and Mankind to plead her cause 
with the sublime consciousness that he 
rose above men only to attract the surer 
vindictiveness of power destined to 
overcome, all must take their place in 
the character which would give the no- 
blest orator of the noblest age. For 
this there must be much quotation, much 
reference to the habits of the day, much 
critical examination of phrase. The total 
absence of amplification, the graceful tex- 
ture of language, the nervous and earnest 
tone of truth, belong to all the higher frag- 
ments of the Greek Oratory which have 
descended to us; it might be the business 
of the Lecturer to mark the eminence of 
Demosthenes in all those master features, 
and from his reliques to prescribe the 


























worship of a loftier styie than that to 
which we have bowed down in later 
times. The same method might be 
adopted through all the genealogy of Elo- 
quence. The causes and evils of the 
Roman style, might itlustrate the decay 
of popular speaking in the classic nations. 
The discovery of the original principles 
might be used for the renovation of the 
resent decline. The languor of the 
Pulpit, the quaintness of the Bar, and the 
common-place of the Legislature, might 
take their place among his inquiries. 
Illustrations from speeches, from the 
scattered opinions of celebrated speakers, 
from the nature of their impression on 
the general mind, might relieve the weight 
of the didactic ; the circumstances which 
made wit popular in one age and reasoning 
in another, which with our forefathers 
found the flowers of Oratory in Scriptural 
allusion, and with us solicited them in 
the habits of vulgar life, belong to the 
most curious criticism. ‘The subject is 
boundless, the service may tend to throw 
open the barriers of human power; 
and the man who could restore among 
us, that Eloquence which implied the 
manliest cultivation of the understanding 
and the heart, would be no slight bene- 
factor to the country. Why should not 
an express Institution for Oratorical study 
be formed in England ? 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Anunrpiov Kwverarrivov, 
Bly ra ly to Movotiw Borrawixw cvrenpobpsve ayar- 
para, iniypauc, 
“Edads uh, modysoion netap9simm wrorimondoc, 
Xripe, nal iv pigetpw Tore TEKETTL MIAN. 
Lapeer Tedby Oymrav woArcos Wdyave’ dmsrrcoas* 
*Aavaror Puy nv obx dricas duveréy, 
Zreeras ADavarocry del imiercry” Opanpoc* 
Oitiou iahuyors tryed’ fe” tors AiDore, 
Ey Aoviny ty xt' Iovaiov. 
PARAPHRASE, 
Epigram on the Statues in the British Museum, 
by Demetrius Constantinus. 
Hail Greece! my loved, my native land, 2 
The ruthless desolate thy strand: 
yay boren to thy filial band! § 
ortal part the foe might spoil : 
The Immortal mocked his Tavbarsus toil! 
And till of humankind is none, 
In deathless verse shall Homer live ; 
And Phidias’ spirit shall survive 
In every breathing stone. 
w. J. 





STREET TALKERS. 
= A CHARACTER. 

h ! save me from the birdlime finge 
Of him who in his story lingers ; _ 
Who will not take your passing greet, 
Et ty hedge crowded way you meet, 
Whe on your coat or button ; 
No matter what the course 
Or be errand death or 


: ‘re put on: 
To fet ‘the doctor for your 
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No matter whether life or death ; 
He pestilential breath ; 

with this worse than doctor’s dose, 
Meant for your ear, assaults your nose. 
This cursed circumstantial man 
Tells you the story of a fan, 
Gives you the shop where it was bought ; 
Deseribes the sticks, how they were wrought ; 
And where the cheapest mounts are made : 
And when you think the story’s done, 
You find it is but just begun. 
For then comes in the General, 
Relations, pedigree, and all ; 
And to the farthest generation, 
You keep your miserable station ; 
With neither respite, pause ner check, 
Though at the hazard of your neck. 


Nor shrinks he at the near approach 
Of porter’s load, or horse, or coach ; 
His conversation’s highest reach 

Still breaks thro’ every part of speech ; 
And all his proofs are nothing more 
Than just that two and two make four. 


T’ve passed the chimney-sweeper’s brush, 
The drayman’s cart, and all the rush 
And mischiefs of a crowded street ; 

Yet patient I would rather meet, 

‘Than thas by adverse fate be flung 

Upon the pest of such a tongue. 


FROM PETRARCA. 
VOL. II. SONNET 11. 

When warbling birds in plaintive accents sing, 

Or gentle zephyrs whisper through the grove, 
Or through the verdant plain some crystal spring 

Rolls murmuring soft, and melts the soul to 

love ; 

Where’er I sit and write what love inspires, 

I see that maid divine, her voice I hear, 
Who snatch’d, alas! from earth, in heav’n res- 


D~y. 


ires, 
And thus in louder accents charms my ear : 
“ Ah, why untimely does consuming woe — 
Prey on thy life? = these incessant sighs? 
Why do those streams of useless sorrow flow? 
For me lament no more: for when my eyes 
A "d to close, they saw the light of Heav’n, 
nd seeming death eternal life has oe. 








THE FINE ARTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

The gallery of pictures by deceased 
British Artists, contributed by their pos- 
sessors, and opened by this Institution in 
furtherance of their design to stimulate 
living Artists by example, to form a 
school by affording facility for observa- 
tion, and to augment the funds for ho- 
nourable and beneficial encouragement, 
will close on the afternoon of Tuesda 
next. Owing to circumstances which 
cannot occur again, this exhibition has 
not received the notice it deserved from 
the Literary Gazette. The purpose it 
has in view, the principle of its compo- 
sition, and the merit of many of its sub- 
jects constitute, even singly, an irresistible 
claim to attention ; and, however we may 
occasionally hold opinions differing from 
the illustrious patrons of the British In- 





stitution, as to the best mode of consult- 


ing the interests of the Fine Arts, we shall 
ever be anxious to prove that our labours 
tend to the same end, that we truly ap- 
preciate the liberality which composes 
these walls for a public use with invalua- 
ble private property; and that, whether 
we can have the pleasure of pointing out 
beauties or are compelled by justice to 
animadvert on defects, it shall ever be 
with the same honest intention of pro- 
moting 
dear alike to taste and patriotism, THE 
SUPREMACY OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL 
oF ARTS. 











as far as in us lies that object, 


The collection now on the eve of being 


restored to the Chambers whence it was 
derived, is one of a ve 


mixed nature. 
It boasts some admirable pictues ; and 
it displays some which neither do honour 


to the painters, nor credit to the country. 


For in such matters it ought never to be 
forgotten that foreigners who visit our 
capital, invariably look to these exhibi- 
tions as the best which native genius can 
produce ; and that on the careful exami- 
nation of all works seeking admission, de- 
pends not only the character of indivi- 
duals, but the national pretensions. In 
this point of view it must, we imagine, 
be acknowledged that the present is by 
no means a favourable representation’ of 
our cause. When we remember the 
works formerly exhibited in the same 
rooms, of Reynolds, of Wilson, of Hogarth, 
and of Gainsborough, we can scarcely 
look with patience, even on a few of the 
best of their productions in this gallery, 
They afford little ground for asserting 
the extraordinary merits of any of these 
great painters, or the superiority of the 
British School, but must on the-contrary 
depreciate both in public estimation. 
The specimens of Rauciman, Hamilton, 
and one or two others, are also below the 
standard of these artists. Some have 
found place who had no title to the »dis- 
tinction, and others have either been 
overlooked, or were not to be obtained, 
whose talents would have. adorned the 
temple of d ed genius. Specimens 
of Hudson, Cotes, Oliver, Richardson, 
&c. would have been curious and appro- 
riate, instead of several which might 
ve been omitted, without: injustice to 
the parties. We are aware, -however, 
of the difficulty, the impossibility might 
be said, of procuring either the works of 
all the old English masters or the best of 
those of whom something is obtained, A 
voluntary contribution capnet be ex- 
pected to be quite complete; and instead 
of dwelling on what has not, we ought in 
candour to express our approbation of 
what has been done. 
The catalogue gives a hundred and 

















Brooking, Burnett, Copley, Cipriani, Dob- 
sou, Dance, De Loutherbourg, Dupout, 
Gainsborough, Gilpin, Hodges, Hone. 
Hoppner, Hogarth, Hamilton, Morland, 
Mortimer, Marlow, Opie, Peters, Rigaud, 
Reynolds, Runciman, Romney, Scott, 
Stubbs, Seymour, Webber, Wilson, 
Wheatley, and Wright; and two of the 
Cartoons, viz. ‘‘ Elymas the Sorcerer,” 
and ‘‘ The death of Ananias,” which, 
though they do not strietly belong to the 
plan of this Exhibition, afford always too 
sublime a treat to leave room for ques- 
sinning the propriety of their introduc- 


The. close of an exhibition is too late 
an hour to.enter into the detail of criti- 
cism, eyen were. we inclined to that task 
after expressing the general opinion we 
have done. Holding that opiniop, we 
have no desire to pursue it into its mi- 
puter ramifications. There seems to be 
day ae as much to avoid as to copy in 
the features of this collection, though we 
will not go the length of saying with 
Swift that it is— 

* To all an example, to no one a Pattern!” 
There are brilliant vestiges of Reynolds's 
grace and colour; of Wright’s Guebre 
worship; of Morland’s truth, and Gilpin’s 
nobler talent in animal nature; of Mor- 
timer’s masterly drawing ; and of Hobson's 
near approach to the excellence of Van- 
dyke: Some idea may also be gained of 
Qpie's force, and Romney’s character, 
and De Loutherbourg’s spirit, but une- 
qual to their full desert: most of the 
remaining artists of high reputation suffer 

their specimens, ond Stagieth and 
Wilson seem to have peculiar injustice 
done to their memory. 

We are enabled to state that the ex- 
hibition of next season, (to succeed that 
of living artists,) will consist of a mixed 
selection from the works of the greatest 
masters in the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
and Flemish Schools. Of these a number 
ef fine subjects have reached this coun- 
try within the last three years; and we 
may’ certainly anticipate that this will be 
one of the most interesting collections 
ever concentrated into one focus for the 
benefit of the Arts, and the gratification 
of those who love and admire them. 


ON FREE DRAWING SCHOOLS. 
Asan Artist, my eye could not fail being 
tracted, on seeing a Proposal for the Esta- 

blishment of “ Free Drawing Schools,” in- 
pp ecg by aa d Colonial Sub 

r on National an subj 
sind Meas as Nollaws :*— ee TRUM 
“On the benefits to be derived from esta- 


* [sued hy E, A, Kendall, Esq. F. A, S; 





ipt to some works about | '°4 


blishing Free Drawing Schools, and on other 
means of advancing the national’ industry, 
numbers, and greatness.” 

Without prejudging the work, there is 
enough to warrant a few thoughts-on the 
subject of Free Drawing Schools. It is suf- 
ficiently obvious’ that a general taste and 
knowledge of the Fie Arts, gives a supe- 
riority to many articles of national industry; 
but whether this is to be promoted by the 
establishment of Free Drawing Schools, is 
not quite so certain. 

There are already a much greater number 
of Artists than can find employment, and the 
facilities for acquiring a taste for the pro- 
fession are daily increasing. The delusion 
by which this profession is surrounded, has 
led, and will continue to lead, many to cn- 
gage in the Arts, who might have employed 
their talents more suitably as well as more 
profitably. It is so easy to mistake a trans- 
lent liking, for a permanent desire, espe- 
cially in an art which has only to be seen to 


should happen. 

Our annual Exhibition (and we have now 
had forty-six at the Royal Academy) helps 
to carry on the delusion; the. avidity with 
which they are sought, and the cheapness 
by which the gratification of seeing them 
may be purchased, brings crowds to admire, 
but few to buy: the funds of the Academy 
are increased, and the Exhibitors have the 
honor of putting themselves to an expense 
for the chance of being noticed and praised. 

Free Drawing Schools can only have a 

tendency to lead more into the same error: 
a smattering in art, would soon bend the in- 
clination, and a profession instead of a trade 
would turn the scale, till experience taught 
the deluded votary that he had indeed mis- 
taken his ground. The false colouring, as well 
as the deception in art, would then appear, 
(when perhaps it was too late) and he goes 
on in the precariousstruggle,weighed down by 
disappointment, and finds a premature grave; 
for in the attainment of that excellence, by 
which alone there is any chance of success, 
the application required is of no ordinary 
kind. Indefatigable, though sedentary, he 
must pursue his way through an accumula- 
tion of rivalship and opposition; he must be 
capable of self-denial, and suffer privations ; 
the pursuit of pleasure is incompatible with 
the study of painting ; neither must he be 
deluded by the starts of genius to slumber 
on his way, nor imagine, because Morland, 
and some few others of extraordinary pow- 
ers, united talent with dissipation, that it is 
in the power of all. 
Very few are aware of the foundation that 
was laid in the early practice and education 
of Morland, and after all, his reach of art 
was but of the ordinary kind: a public house 
or @ pig-stye, with all the magic of his pen- 
cil, can never rank with works of history or 
imagination. 

Of the artist much capital is not indeed 
uired, but he must give a greater equiva- 
lent in time and health;—the most precious 
of all things. 

But, whatever the failure of individuals or 
the little remuneration that follows the pro- 


fession, it is highly creditable to the abilities 





be admired, that it is mot surprising this | & 


and exertions of E 
tish school or style of painting is established, 
with greater variety, and in a much shorter 
time than ~ ree country can boast. 

We might here advert to the versatility of 
talent whieh annually appears, and which 
may be said to embrace every oo of paint 
ing, from the familiar subjects of the Flemish 
to the exalted efforts of the Italian school. 
But time and scarcity are wanting to give 
them a value in the eyes of those who can 
see nothing but in the old masters, who, if 
we may trust their history, were most of 
them neglected in their day. 

To those who may be inclined to the pro- 
fession from motives of interest, enough has 
been said, and the moment commerce and 
art attempt to unite, they are sure to pull dif- 
ferent ways. Our print trade was lost more 
from the cupidity of its dealers than from 
the war or the state of the times. In the 
true spirit of the merchant, every subject, of 
every kind, was put into requisition; a little 
ood was made to cover a multitude of bad, 


pre artists; that a Bri- 


till disgust and satiety sent them back upon 
our hands, and the fashion went by. 
Galleries and book prints gave a stimulus 
to art, (in the latter it may revive) for the 
embellishments to our publications are at 
this time superior to any thing on the Con- 
tinent; but here again is the interference of 
trade, and the bookseller must have his plate 
engraved strong enough to take off a certain 
number of impressions, by which the middle 
teint is lost, and the black and white of the 
subject only appears. ; 
An attempt was made to introduce paint- 
ings into our churches, but this also failed. 
In short, whether the art does not suit the 
country orthe country the art, were we called 
upon to speak of a profession the least pro- 
fitable, the least permanent, and of the 
reatest mental exertion, we should say, 
ainting ! i 
Every pressure of the times, every caprice 


of fashion reaches it; it must stand aloof till - 


necessity is served, till other pleasures have 
taken their turns, and it must create the 
means by which it is supported. What then 
have we to do with Free Drawing Schools! 
Does not every country-town possess men of 
ability, who like missionaries endeavour to 
teach, and cultivate a taste for the art; and 
do they effect any thing adequate to the la- 
bour they employ? When master or miss has 
prodiced: a drawing to hang uP there ends 
the liking, and the practice! And there 
let it end! unless we can produce @ know- 
ledge and love in those who have the means 
to encourage the profession, it were madness 
to think of creating artists, by holding out 
the incitement of Free Drawing Schools. 

Again we must repeat, there are facilities 
enough in the country for all the purposes 
by which our ornamental manufactures may 
be rendered equal, if not superior, to those of 
our neighbours; _ ‘ 

But while we are deprecating the accumu- 
lation of ordinary art and artists, it must not 
be imagined we do not set a value upon its, 
worth, or that we do not lament that a know- 
ledge of the principles of fine art and the 
cultivation of taste, should ever be, 
in any plan of liberal education; the-scholar 
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and the gentleman should never be without 
it. Foranly in the proportion of knowledge 
and discernment, can any proper encour, 
ment be given to what is excellent. We 
should not then, (as Mr. Hope observes,) 
“see bustling mediocrity take the lead of 
genius.” ; 

A monument would not then bea job, nor 
a picture be a contract. 

Above all, it would not then be under the 
dominion of fashion, 

Where oft the paper-mekers gand, 

Takes place of Poussin and of Claude ; 

Now Rembrants fill the drawing-room, 

And nothing suits in art but gloom ; 

Succeeded by Italian skies, 

As wayward fashion bids them rise. 

Should you consider these brief hints as 
coming within the intention of your valuable 
Publication, their insertion will oblige an 

Artist. 








~ PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES, 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

August ist the Senatus Academicus of the 
University of Edinburgh conferred the degree 
of Doctor in Medicine on the following Gen. 
tlemen (92 in number,) after having gone 
through the appointed examinations, and pub- 
liely their inangural dissertations :— 

OF SCOTLAND. 

William Bain-+--..-+De Vulneribus Tormentis 








John Bell --++++seee 
John Boggie -+----+- 
William Boyd oacese 
William H. Burrell -- 
R. Carnegy -+++++++ 
Da. Chalmers--..--.- 


W.S. Charters +++<++ 


James Clark --- 


William Crawford---- 
And. Dods eeeee eeoee 
James D. Fleming -- 
John Forbes ---+++++ 
James Gellatly 
D. Gibson -.-- 
John Gillies 
James Guthrie -.-- 
Robert Hogg 
James Inglis ---+++++ 
Thomas Inglis --- 
P. Lamond 
John Locke 


ceteecee 


William Lucas «+--+ 
Robert Macdowall .-- 
William Montgomerie 
James M. Main---.-+ 
Walter Ondney-+.-+« 
G. M, Paterson.+..-++ 
David Ramsay ------ 
Arch. Robertson +++ 
Ebenezer Scott--+-++ 
Squair :-- 
Py 


Wiltans't 

Robert ted es 
David W 
Tho, B, 








tr eescece 


ssOn+ ++ +0+ 


Displosis ortis 
Dyspepsia 
Hydrope Anasarca 
Febre Minorce 
Ophthalmia 
Ulcusculis Venereis 
Febre Continua Con- 


osa 
Vie sua Motus Animi 
Valetudinem affici- 


unt 
Frigoris Effectibus in 
Corpus Vivum 
Delirio Ebriositate ori- 
ndo 


u 

Apoplexia Sangninea 

Febre in Maris Medi- 
terranei, &c. 

Hernia Inguinali 

Mentis Exercitatione 

Hernia Inguinali 

Diabete Mellito 

Iritide 

Cholera Morbo 

Ictero 

Hydrencephalo Acuto 

Pertussi 

Hepatitide 

Malis Capite Vulne- 
rato ortis 

Morborum Diagnosi 

Dysenteria 

Hepatitide Acuta 

Phthisi Pulmonali 

Dysenteria Orientali 

Mania 

Angina Pectoris 

Dysenteria 

Ru 

Hydrocephalo Acuto 

Apoplexia Sanguinea 

rene Amputatione, 

c. 


Hepatitide 





Charles E. 
Thomas epeeee 


John Grove ---:+:- 
Sam, Hibbert +----- 
William Kettle - 
Martin Loy eeeeeees 
Ed, T. Luscombe - - - - 


Thomas Nerris ----++ 
John Ord ---+-+s008 
Ben. C, Pierce --++++ 
Robert Smith 


John Stephenson --:- 


William Thomson ---> 
Wm. B. Thornton. --- 


Chr. Vickers ----- wets 
Charles W, Welchman, 
Jos. Widdup--+++++- 
James F. Young ---- 
FROM 

Robert Barlow --- 
da, Bernard seace eae 
Thomas Bulkeley ---- 
M. Q, Basteed eorenre 
Dan. Cantillon ------ 
Ro. Alex, Chermside: + 
J.J. Cronin eeecseoe 
M. Devitt --+------ . 
Hen. Gardiner ----- é 
Thomas Gernon ---- 
Geo. Herrick -++-+++ 
James Hunter ----- . 
James T. Hurst---++- 
James Kelly oaeccese 
Sam. Kenning --+++> 
Mic. King --+++++++> 
Jer. Leyne --+++++++ 
Jos. Little -----+- coh 
Philip Lyons: ----- és 


William Magill -----+ 
Thomas M‘Keever -- 
Ed. Molony «-+-++-+- 
William W. Nason -- 
Alex. J. Nicholson -- 
Laur. O’Reilly ---++» 
John Peebles--+++--+ 
Steph, J. Ronan ---- 
John Short--+-+++++ ° 
Samuel Sinclair------ 


Robert Stephenson -- 
And, Thomson ----+-- 


Mat. Walsh «-++ese« 


David Shaw eeeteeee 
Hen. V. Towton ---- 


N. L. Young ------ 





oan ne 


FROM ENGLAND, 
Bacon -->-+De Ty, 


eke 
Concoctione prava 
Vita Homana 
Dysenteria 
Enteritide 
Sanitate Militum con- 
servanda 


Regimine 
Phthisi Pulmonali 
B le 


ronchoce 
Febre Infantili Remit- 
tente 
Humani Generis Va- 
rietatibus 
Neuralgia 
Febre Puerperarum 
Hypochondriasi 
a ye Sanguinea 
Iritide 


Trismo Naseentium 


IRELAND. ; 
-+»De Apoplexia Sanguinea 


Dysenteria 

Enteritide Plegmono- 
dea 

Phrenitide 

Cholera Morbo 

Aquz Frigidz in Fe- 
bribus Usu 

Hepatitide 

Febre Intermittente 

Asthmate 

Tetero 

Aneurismate 

Inflanmatione 

Aneurismate 

Hepatide Acuta atque 

onica 

Febre Bulamense, &c. 

Submersione 

Dyspepsia 

Ictero 

Hepatitide Acuta 

Tetano 

Aqua 

Morbillis 

Pertussi 

Intemperantia 

Aque Frigid. Usu 

Ischuria 

Fungo Hamatode 

Febre Flava Hispania 

inp quo Colum, 


Respiratione 
Vulneribus Scloppeti- 
cis Extremitatum 

Rubeola 


FROM JAMAICA. 
Wm. Rhodes Bernard,De Calore Animalium 


horea Sancti Viti 
Somno, Somnambula- 
tione, &c. 


FROM BARBADOES. 

--De Cutis Inhalatione 
FROM HAMBURGH. 

Amicus Boue-.--«- «»De Methodo Floram Re- 


gionis cnjusdam, &c. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND 
MANNERS. 








— of 





FRENCH MANNERS: 
TABLEAUX VIVANS. 

Madame Hendel Schutz, who has excited 
theadmiration of all the artists:and amateurs 
of Germany, is at present exhibiting her im- 

celebrated paintings and sculp- 





tural models at. the Theatre Odéon in Pari 
She executes these imitations in ber own 
person, assisted by others when more than 
one figure is necessary: the Parisians style 
her exhibitions tablewus oivans, Different 
foreign Journals speak with enthusiasm of 
the talent of this astonishing Lady, and the 
effect which her representations every where 
produce, , q 

A French papercontains the following obr 
servations on her performances :— 

“ Much has been said of the wonderful 
effects of the pantomimiec art ameng the Re- 
mans, who styled it a mute musi¢ more exe 

ressive than spoken or written % 

n ancient times, however, the art was li 
mited to mere attitude without any variety of 
physiognomical expression, for masks were 
worn by pantomimic performers a3 well as 
all other Roman actors. Madame Hendel 
Schutz, by a profound study of the models 
of antiquity, and an intimacy with the most 
distinguished men of learning and artists in 
Germany, has so developed and -perfected her 
natural powers, that she now exercises the 
art of pantomime with a degree of superiority 
7s which the ancients never formed and 
idea. 
“ Lady Hamilton, in whom various kinds 
of celebrity were combined, was the only in- 
dividual who within our recollection has 
successfully cultivated pantomime; but ex- 
isting, antique models were always the ob- 
jects of her representations. 

“ Madame Hendel Schutz brings before the 
eyes of the spectator the characteristic: ex~ 
pression of ancient and modern plastic ; that 
Is to say, she represents the Egyptian, Greek, 
Italian styles, &c. But her attitudes are not 
mere imitations; she invents, and instead ef 
painting simple fragmentory attitudes, she 
developes progressive actions ef her own 
composition. She expresses, in the Grecian 
style, the fable of the Statue animated 
Pygmalion, that of Psyche recognizing Cups 
&c.; and passing from profane to 
subjects, she represents in the Italian style; 
the sinful, penitent, pious and expiring 
dalen. 

“The present degeneration of the arts is 
attributed to the deficiency of good living 
models. The representations of Madame 
Hendel Schuta cannot be too strongly recome 
mended as an excellent school for actors, 
painters and sculptors.” 





LES MONTAGNES FRANCAISES. 
From a French Journal, 

Tn the year 1798, when the terrible word 
mountain filled with horror all whe did, not 
participate in the crimes of that, period, who 
would have dreamt that twenty years afters 
wards it would become the watch-word,of 
pleasure? The foundation of the! magnifix 
cent Temple at Folie Beaujou was ne sooner 
laid, than the voice of fame celebrated its 
glory. Theatres, journals, advertiseanents, 
songs, all cried up the Montagnes 9 
and a physician has at length publi a 
treatise ex professe entitled Sanitary Consi- 
\deratiens on the, Promenades Aériennes. 

M, Cotterel has felt the pulse ef the age 
he lives in; he does not present us with 
ja grave dissertation copiously interspersed 


with Latin and Greek quotations. His doc- 





_ their countrymen, as to risk immense capi- 


or retirement, in splen 






trine is not a compound of aphorisms and 
jitions, He supports every pa es 
bs an Anacreontic comparison ; when 

e subject renders the use of a medical 
erm absolutely necessary, M. Cotterel is al- 
ways a with a gallant observation by 
~ of apulogy for its introduction. 

orace says Utile dulce; but Dr. Cotterel, 

by a trifling variation, bas converted the 

into dulce utile. Amusement first and 

good health afterwards, this is what our ladies 

want; and the Doctor, who has devicated bis 

work to them, has taken especial care not to 
invert so reasonable an order. 

Shall we, in imitation of our Cicerone, at- 
tempt to describe the luminous Pharos, which 
is perceptible at the distance of fourteen 

gues,—the magnificent panorama, con- 
sisting of the capital, its environs, groves,and 
meadows of verdure, which may be viewed 
from the summits of the mountains,—the 
te whose ebony complexions contrast 
with the alabaster arms of the ladies? &c. &c. 
No, we despair of equalling the poetic prose 
of og ope bo we —— ike —— 
mortals from the Beaujou Olympus, to the 
Sanitary Considerations of the Doctor. 

Air and exercise are acknowledged to be 
powerful physicians; those who wish to 
— trial of — th nt visit 

mo angaises. I\l-natured persons 
will wot fal to usted us, that the anions 
Russes had likewise their Hippocrates ; but 
the latter converted them into a mere vehicle 
fur the sale of his elizir, whilst our author 
combines no ee Seen with his on 

ept, recipe les montagnes.— Drink water, 
anid rt. Sapgrado, Drink air, says Dr. 
Cotterel; and it must be confessed, that the 
latter adduces the best arguments in support 
of his system. 

“ What Frenchman,” says M. Cotterel, 
® truly worthy of that name, would not, on 
beholding these enchantments, reflect on the 
prosperity of that nation where private indi- 
viduals can rely so far on the liberality of 


tals, in furming the most colossal monument 
that ever was consecrated to pleasure?” 

A “ers merchant once presented to 
Philip, King of Spain, a magnificent dia- 
send for which he had given 500,000 
francs. “ How,” inquired the King, “ could 
you think of risking so considerable a sum 
pron this jewel?” —“I knew there was a 
Philip in the world to purchase it.” The 
King immediately presented 600,000 francs 
to the merchant. 

Were the proprietors of the Promenades 
Aériennes to be asked what had induced them 
to risk their immense capitals on so frivo- 
lous an enterprize, they would probably re- 
ply, “ We knew there were Parisian gentle- 
men, and above all, Parisian ladies in the 
world, to reimburse our expenses.” 





Laven on Cry—Wuicr you wi Lt. 

The city of Paris presents all the means 
of satisfying tastes the most opposite ; it con- 
tains the very best and the very worst 
society ; there one may live either in bustle 
r of obscurity, in 
communion with wisdom or in the train of 
folly; you may meet with numbers of in- 


genivus men who'will exert’every effort to 
amuse you, and a still — number of 
wearisome fools whose dullness may induce 
you to fall asleep. ie laws 2 ppae 
It is of all places in the world that in which 
you will meet with most virtue and most 
vice, most knowledge and most ignorance ; 
no where else will you find so many idiots 
and so many wits, so many.men of business 
and idlers, so many dupes and. quacks, so 
many favourites of the muses and adorers 
rejected by them, so many hands willing to 
applaud and hisses ready to oppose them, so 
much frivolity and philosophy, so much 
luxury and poverty, incredulity and super- 
stition: The Parisians shed tears for the dis- 
tresses of the poor, and give balls and con- 
certs for their benefit. 
Do you wish to laugh? Go and hear the 
Nightingale at the Grand a.—Do you 
auh in eae? Go and see Wallace at the 
Opera Comique.— Do you wish to laugh ? Go 
tothe Theatre Frangais to see a tragedy, when 
the great French actors-are in London.—Do 
you wish to weep? Visit the Theatre de la 
Gaieté,to be melted by the poetry of a melo- 
drama. 
Do you wish to laugh? Listen to those 
novelists who bring savages from America 
to dethrone the sovereigns of Europe.—Do 
you wish to weep? Look at the numbers of 
pretty women who smile at accusation, wor- 
ship scandal, cry up revenge, shed tears 
whilst they read Machiavel, and are irritated 
at the bare mention of clemency. 
Do you wish to laugh? Follow in the lob- 
bies of our theatres and in our public gardens, 
those shopkeepers’ clerks booted and spurred 
like dragoons; those young men of fashion 
in loose pantalvons like sailors; those old 
libertines, correct models of the character of 
the ci-devant jeune homme, who declare that 
their hearts are on fire whilst they swalluw 
ices before the throne of the Armida of the 
Mille Colonnes ; turn your eyes in another 
direction, and see all the snares which malig- 
nant beauties spread to entrap their purses 
and their constitutions—Do you wish to 
weep? Enter those gaming-houses, where 
with inflexible countenances the bankers 
pronounce in an unconcerned monotonous 
tone of voice, the sentence which condemns 
their wretched victims to ruin, and frequent- 
ly to death. 
Do you wish to laugh? Observe in yonder 
box or in some fashionable promenade, that 
elegant and imposing woman, surrounded by 
admurers; she is glittering in diamonds, her 
head is adorned by a waving plume, and her 
shawl and girdle are of the most superb de- 
scription ; is she some lady of quality? no, 
she is the wife of a city tradesman.—Do you 
wish to weep? Go to her husband’s house, 
you will find him pale, melancholy, and de- 
jected, chiding his hungry children, calling 
down imprecations on his own weakness, 
and preparing to sell off his household furni- 
ture to satisfy the demands of his creditors. 


Do you wish to weep? Listen to the furious 


ravings of that intolerant of a 
of peace.—Do you wish to h? Look at 
that demagogue no that aristo- 





of a physician, who discourses with so much 
confidence on political affairs, makes a hoast 
of his gallantries, and talks with ostentation 
of his valuables and pictures.—-Do you wish 
to ? Pay a visit to his patients. 
Finally, do you wish to weep at nothing 
and to laugh at every thing? Read Mr. 
Azar’s last publication: you will learn that 
all is on a footing of equality ‘in this world, 
and that if every pleasure is purchased by a 
ome > ee every disappointment is re- 


warded and paid by a pleasure.’ 











BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAITS. 


MEMOIR OF WERNER. 

Abrabam Gottlob Werner, who died 
at Dresden on the 30th of June, in the 
arms of his friends and of his only sister, 
who hastened from Silesia to see him, 
was born on the 25th of September, 
1750. His father, who was inspector 
of an iron work at Wehrau, on the Queiss, 
in Upper Lusatia, intended him from his 
early youth for a similar vocation. He 
first went to school at Bunzlau, where 
he received however but very scanty in- 
struction. In order fully to qualify bim- 
self for his intended profession, he went 
first for some years to the Mineralogical 
Academy at Frieberg, and then to the 
University of Leipsig, where he, applied 
himself to the study of natural history 
more than to that of jurisprudence; and 
in respect to the former used to boast in 
later years of his intimacy with two dis- 
tinguished naturalists of Leipsig, Mr. 
Johu Charles Gehler, and his brother 
John Samuel Traugott Gebler. Even 
while at the University he employed him- 
self on the doctrine of the external cha- 
racteristics of fossils, in which a.singular 
quickness of perception was of great use 
to him, and published there, in the year 
1774, the well-known work, (on the ex- 
ternal characteristics of fossils) which is 
still considered as the basis of his whole 
Oryktognosis, but of which he could 
never be induced to print a new and en- 
larged edition, because he feared dis- 
putes, and had not in fact concluded his 
researches. Soon after he was invited to 
Frieberg, to have the care of the cabinet 
of natural history there, and to read lec- 
tures upon it. Here his mind, which 
was ead exercised in observation and 
classification, found the most welcome 
materials. Here, daily extending the 
bounds of his science, and supporting 
its foundation by the surest external dis- 
tinctive marks, he formed that system, 
which afterwards embracing also the 
Geognosis which was peculiarly his own, 
and forming an intimate connection with 
all branches of the art of mining, gradu- 
ally conquered all opposition, and raised 
its inventor to the rank of the creator of 
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a new mineralogy, which might be sup- 
ported and extended, but not rendered 
useless by the christalographic theory of 
Hauy, and the chemical theory of Vau- 
quelin and others. His peculiar talent 
for observation was animated by the 
most lively fancy, assisted by the most 
extensive reading in every branch of 
knowledge connected with his own, and 
excited by daily intercourse with inge- 
nious travellers and foreigners, who chiefly 
visited Frieberg on Werner's account. 
(We may instance only the Englishman 
Hawkins.) The classification in genera 
and species, and the for the most part in- 
sown appellations of minerals down to 
the newest, Egron, is uliarly his. 
** Werner,” says Leonhard, in his elo- 
quent lecture on the state of mineralogy, 
“ was for the doctrine of the recognition 
of simple fossils, embracing with un- 
common ingenuity all the experience of 
his age, what Winckelmann had been to 
the arts. What, before him, were all 
the endeavours of Wallerius and Lin- 
neus! How soon was he obliged to give 
up Cronstedt, who is no where satisfac- 
tory! Only too scrupulous, conscienti- 
ousness prevented him from publishing 
the Oryktognostical tables, which have 
been finished, and quite ready for the 
press these four years. The attempt of 
the ingenious Berzelius, of Stockholm, at 
classification by discovering the laws of 
combination of the elements, did not in- 
deed shake his belief in the method of 
recognition by means of the external cha- 
racteristics ; yet he at last thought that a 
mutual conciliation was possible, and re- 
served the first analysis of the latest writ- 
ings of Berzelius, for the next winter. 
Block’s work was known to him. He ap- 
proved of his ingenious scholar’s (G. H. 
Schubert's) Essays ( Ausgleichungsver- 
suche.) In the Geognosis, first systema- 
tically deduced by him from the rough 
mass, crystalline structure, and the che- 
mical relations of the contents, may be 
called in, together with the ties of ex- 
ternal affinity ; but the method created 
by Werner is the only satisfactory one, 
however much may yet be wanting to it, 
to become a complete system of the 
earth. His predecessor Charpentier’s 
doubts respecting Werner's theory, have 
never been able to shake it. His idea of 
formations, one of the most fruitful of 
consequences, and the most ingenious, 
in Werner’s Geognosis, has been admir- 
ubly developed by bis scholar Steffens in 
Breslau ; “ han formation of the Flotz 
mountains o uringen, well supported 
by the excellent Von Freiesleben, io. the 
r slate mountain 
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tained an obstinate, but for that reason 
the more honourable contest with the Vol- 
canists. Now, no well-informed person 
will consider the basalt and other Flotz 
mountains as of volcanic origin, Wer- 
ners theory of the older and newer 
formation of mountains, by the waters, 
stands immoveable; and a satisfactory 
link between them is afforded in the 
mountains of the interval of transition. 
Even the new chemical discoveries of the 
Kalimetals may be made to accord with 
it. Another science, Mining, on which 
Werner used also to lecture, was rendered 
extremely clear to the attentive scholar, by 
his luminous explanation and by the reduc- 
tion of the most complicated machinery to 
the most simple propositions, at the same 
time drawing all the figures on his table. 
Indefatigable application, insatiable thirst of 
knowledge, enriched his retentive memory 
with every thing that history and philo- 
logy, in the most extensive sense, can 
offer to the attentive inquirer. No science 
was foreign to him. All served as a basis 
to his studies, which were constantly di- 
rected to natural philosophy, and the know- 
ledge of the earth and its inhabitants. He 
always advanced before his age, and often 
knew what others only presumed. After 
1779 and 1780, when he first lectured on 
Oryktognosis and Geognosis, at Frieberg, 
he was heard with gratitude by scholars 
from all parts of Europe. Never contented 
with what was discovered, always seeking 
something new, he rather formed scholars who 
wrote than wrote himself. But many MSS, 
almost wholly ready for the press are included 
in his fine library collection of coins and 
MSS. bequeathed on the day of his death to 
the Mineralogical Academy, for 5000 crowns. 
In his lectures he had only heads of the 
subject before him. In lecturing he used to 
abandon himself, as he was accustomed to 
say, to the inspiration of his mineralogical 
muse, and when his spirit hovered over the 
waters and the strata, he often became ani- 
mated with lofty enthusiasm. But hecaused 
his lectures to be written out by approved 
scholars, and by revising himself what they 
had thus written after him, made it, properly 
speaking, a MS. A great many parts of his 
lectures have been made public by others, 
among which may be reckoned what Andic, 
at Brunn in Moravia, has published in the 
valuable journal Hesperus. But nothing 
bears the confirmation of the seal of the 
master. What is particularly desirable is 
the publication of his Manuscript on Mine- 
ralogical Geography (which he only once 
drew up for a particular lecture) and upon 
the Literature of Mineralogy, in which he 
solved the difficulties of the ancient classic 
mineralogy, and gave incomparable illustra- 
tions of Pliny’s Natural History. He was like 
a father to all his scholars, to whom he was 
a model not only as a man of science, but as 
a moral character. Having filled, from the 
year 1792, a high situation in the Council 
of the Mines, he had a great share in the 
direction both of the Mineralogical Academy 
and of the administration in general, Two 
things must be mentioned here with parti- 
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The works begun in 1786, to 
furnish a great By of the deeper mines 








cular horiour. 


with water, in order to get water tor driving 
the wheels, This astonishing aqueduct, par- 
ticularly the artificial canal of Deerrenthal, 
with its subterraneous bricked channels, al- 
ready extending above a league, are in the 
main due to him, though Scheuchler made 
the plan, and Lampe the calculations. By 
the continued support of the ever active 
King of Saxony, this great work still proceeds 
in the most prosperous manner. The Amal- 
mation works, twice built by the excel- 
ent Charpentier, chief of the Council of the 
Mines, (the first building was maliciously 
burnt down) and for ever secured by most 
ingenious fire-engines from similar accidents, 
are indeed unique: a miracle to all who be- 
hold them, and a jewel in the crown of the 
Saxon art of mining, and of the unostenta- 
tious energy with which the Sovereign of 
Saxony caused the most expensive under. 
takings to be executed in silence. Less 
known and visited by foreigners, though on 
it depends the continuation of the mining in 
Saxony, is this undertaking of canals and 
aqueducts, which has already cost above 
half a million of crowns, and on which more 
than a thousand men are employed. The 
mineralogical survey and description of all 
Saxony, divided into districts, which has 
been prosecuted for these twenty years, un- 
der scholars of Werner, and includes the 
forest of Thuringen, and even a part of the 
{larz, uniting too with the mountains on the 
frontiers of Bohemia and Silesia, will one da 
give our country a mineralogical map, whic 
for exactness and extent surpasses what any 
other country can produce. This too was 
Werner's work, and was constantly directed 
by him in the most attentive manner, In 
his visits to Prague and Vienna, he found 
means to interest the Austrian Government 
in these mineralogical surveys, and it is to 
be hoped that the enlightened Bavarian Go- 
vernment, as well as the direction of the 
mines in the Prussian Monarchy under Wer- 
ner’s grateful scholars in Berlin and Silesia, 
will readily contribute to support and com- 
plete the great work which Werner so hap- 
pily set on foot. In England and Scotland 
excellent mineralogical maps of single coun- 
ties have lately been published according to 
Werner’s ideas. His cabinet of minerals, 
unrivalled in completeness and scientific ar- 
rangement, and consisting of above 100,000 
specimens, has become, in consideration of a 
life aunuity, the amount of which devolves 
to the Institution itself, the property of the 
Frieberg Mineralogical Academy. Wemer’s 
favorite pupil Koehler is appointed inspector 
of it. Werner had received from England 
an offer of 50,000 crowns for it. He sold it 
to his country for 40,000, of which he re- 
served the interest of 33,000 as an annuity ; 
but made the condition, that after his own 
death, and that of his only sister, who is 
without children, the interest should conti- 


nue to be annually paid to the Mineralogie! 
Academy; so that this, his only daughter, 
as it may be called, obtains an additional 
annual income of 1600 crowns. 
Werner’s literary studies, like his mind, 
embraced orl: branch of science, Every 
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thing excited 





s thirst of knowledge, and 
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thus it often happened that he dedicated all 
his attention to researches which seemed 
to lie entirely out of his sphere. His enqui- 
ries into the direction of the mountains of 
the first and second formation, led him to 
the seat and the migrations of the aborigi- 
nal tribes and their branches. To this were 
soon joined inquiries into the original lan- 
guages and radical syllables, which he pro- 
secuted with the greatest acuteness, and 
reduced into tables. Soon arose an uni- 
versal glossary of all the radical syllables, 
and characteristic sounds, in all the lan- 
guages. with which he was uainted ; 
which he studied with ardour, and to com- 
plete his knowledge of which, he purchased 
the most expensive works; thus he gave 
60 crowns for Hickes’ Thesaurus, and but 
lately 80 crowns for Walton’s great Poly- 
glot. His antiquarian researches into the 
mineralogy of the ancients made him a 
passionate friend of archeology, and the 
most costly works on that subject were pur- 
chased by him. One branch of archeolugy, 
the numismatology of the ancients, had be- 
come so favourite a pursuit with him during 
the last eight years of his life, that he pur- 
chased entire collections of medals, and in 
a short time was in possession of above 6000 
ancient Greek and Roman coins: this ena- 
bled him to make interesting researches 
into the different mixtures of the metals, 
and on the arts of adulteration ; and in order 
to make all more clear, he arranged entire 
series of false coins. An unedited silver 
coin of his collection, which he gave to the 

reat connoisseur Catauro, in Milan, is still 
the subject of a numismatic controversy 
between the Vienna and Italian connois- 
seurs, The examination, which was to be 

inted, was intended to be dedicated to 

erner. The practice which he had had 
in studying the direction of the mountains 
and the surface of the earth, made him an 
excellent judge of ground, and inspired him 
with a great fondness for military tactics. 


-He studied the art of war with great dili- 


nce, read the accounts given by masters 
in this branch, and acquired a fine collec- 
tion of military books. Officers of the en- 

imeers and general staff were surprised to 
_— him speak of the mistakes committed 
by the allies from want of due knowledge of 
the ground, in their attack upon Dresden in 
August 1813, where he happened to be pre- 
sent. His name was mentioned at the head 
quarters of the allied sovereigns at Frankfort, 
and he was invited to repair thither, but his 
inflexible attachment to his King made 
him decline the invitation. Medicine also 
attracted his attention, at first as lying in 
the circle of the sciences connected with 
Natural History, but afterwards in the latter 
years of his life, that he might be enabled 
to voy ied the bodily sufferings of bimself 
ones rs, so that medical books were his 
favorite reading, and conversation on medi- 
cal subjects what hie preferred to every other. 
Bver ready to afford assistance, he was 
happy, when he visited a sick ftiend, to be 
abheve give medical advice, and also to jud 
of his own situation — pork gen pat t 
precarious. The danger an inclina- 
tion, Which can never Jead to any th 








farther than ‘empiricism, is evident. His 
best friends, among whom. we may reckon 
the veteran of the ing art, the venerable 
Dr. Kapp, at Dresden, sometimes reproved 
him for this; but it remained his favorite 
hobby-horse. He had made a very witty 
table of diseases according to the stages of 
human life, from infancy to old age: he was 
a sworn enemy to vinegar and all kinds of 
milk diet, but a determined beef-eater. In o- 
ther respects he lived very temperately, drank 
but little wine, and was especially and an- 
xiously careful about warm clothing and 
warm rooms, He first visited Carlsbad, when 
a boy of only 14 years of age, and had since 
been there 41 times. Here, even in the 
latest part of the autumn, he always acquired 
new strength. Had not imperious circum- 
stances hindered him this time from visiting 
sooner, the salutary fountain, which had be- 
come absolutely necessary to him, he would 
perhaps have still lived. He was fond of 
travelling, and spoke with emotion and 
pleasure of his visit to Paris in 1802, where 
he was received with the greatest respect. 
Though not indifferent to external distinc- 
tions, to the Diplomas of foreign Academies 
and Learned Societies, he never sought or 
asked for them, and in conversation never 
attached any value to them. However, he 
was justly we of being a Member of the 
Institute of France, and of the Wernerian 
Society in Fngland. Even on his death-bed 
he learned with joy from his former pupil, 
and faithful friend, the Professor of Natural 
History at Edinburgh, Jamieson, that not only 
several Mineralogical Societies flourished in 
Great Britain, but that Professorships of 
Mineralogy on Werner’s principles were 
founded at Oxford, Cambridge, London, Glas- 
gow, Cork, Dublin, and Belfast. At his 
suggestion a union of friends of Natural 
philosophy and mineralogy was formed last 
winter in Dresden, where Werner himself 
presided. He was in the best sense of the 
expression a citizen of the world. Every 
newspaper that he read, excited in him a 
pious wish for the happiness of mankind, 
for truth and justice. In the last days of 
his life, his eye was most frequently directed 
to the Brazils, where the excellent Oranjo 
was his friend, and many Germans. now 
employed there his scholars. In his thoughts 
he followed every traveller, and put ques- 
tions to him, in his own mind, such as 
Michaelis once wrote for Niebuhr and For- 
skael. His house was the constant rendez- 
vous of curious travellers, from all countries 
and of all ranks; and he showed to them} 
all, with uncommon patience and attention, 
his Museum, and especially his collection of 
precious stones, which excites surprise by 
the value and variety of the specimens. He 
did not, however, like writing letters, be- 
cause he preferred personal intercourse to 
every thing, and dreaded a loss of time. 
This dismterested participation, in whatever 
corte in any country the interests of 

nowledge and humanity, did not hinder 
him from being the most faithful son of his 
own country, the most loyal reverer of his 
King. He refused every invitation from 
abroad, (and he received at an early period 
several very brilliant and enticing ones,) and 
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was for many years contented with a v 
moderate salary, supporting himself by pri- 
vate lectures. He made presents to al] the 
academies and public schools of Saxony, and 
endeavoured by this means every where to 
excite a preaee for natural philosophy, 
Those who were most intimately connected 
with him, enjoyed his tenderest interest and 
care.—“ In his house,” said Boéttiger, in his 
Farewell Address on the eminence of Gors 
bitz, “ company daily assembled for his ad- 
vice, and the same hand with which he felt 
the pulse of nature, raised and supported 
every unfortunate. His simple manners, 
his cordial cheerfulness, and his social play- 
fulness, made him the favourite of his fellow. 
citizens. When Werner entered, every 
countenance brightened; the women, too, 
loved. the company of a man who, without 
insipid compliments, always had something 
delicate and entertaining to say to them. In 
his earlier years his feeling heart would 
doubtless have made him highly susceptible 
of éenjoyirig the sweets of domestic life; but 
he did not find what he sought. In later 
ears he renounced the idea of them, out of 
ove to science, and was fully indemnified 
by the cordial attachment of his pupils and 
friends. Penetrated with that true devotion 
which worships God in spirit and in truth, 
he often preached to his pupils the purest 
morality, which he confirmed by his own 
example; and even in his lectures often rose 
with genuine enthusiasm from the miracles 
of nature to their Divine Author. Such was 
the man of whom his contemporaries and 
his country will be always proud; a man 
equally distinguished by his rare learning, 
and by his goodness of heart and unspotted 
character. How just is the grief caused by 
such a loss! His fairest monument is the 
gratitude of his pupils, who are spread over 
all the countries of the world. But his doce; 
trines and his life will not fail of public 
acknowledgment and praise. This tribute 
will be given him from France, England, and 
Italy. Neither must the tongue of his pu- 
ils in Germany be mute. May Von Leon- 
Pard dedicate to him, his second Lecture in 
the Academy at Munich! May Steffens, 
Ullmann, Hausmann, Mohs, Moll, Linke, 
and Weiss, and above all the feeling Schu- 
bert, speak of him! May Gilbert, who de- 
fended him against the violent Cheneviz, 
erect a Memorial to him in his Annals !— 
Nor can we doubt but some Monument of 
marble or bronze will be raised to his me- 
mory, to which British gratitude and ge- 
nerosity will gladly subscribe, and Frieberg 
afford a suitable situation, to be enclosed for 


Bohme, or Buchhorn, will engrave the fine 
portrait of him, by G. Von Kugelchen, in 
Dresden, which was intended for his Mu- 


scholars and friends. 
monument, however, will always be the 
Mineralogical Academy preserved in un- 
interrupted activity by is worthy scholars ; 
that academy which he himself sometimes 
called his beloved daughter, and richly endow- 
ed; those who go thither on a pilgrimage, 
those who there receive instruction, will:pay 





the purpose. For the present we hope that 
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*," The funeral of this. distinguished indi- 
Yidual was conducted with all the ceremony due 
to his fame. We have received a detailed ac- 
count of it from his friend M. Boettiger, to 
whom we are —. indebted for the foregoing 
Memoir, and intend it fer our ensuing Number. 





THE DRAMA. 


A whole week and nothing new! Our 
neighbours across the herring-pond would 
expire with ennui were such to be the heav 
fate of Paris. The Warlock at the Engli 
Opera is found sufficient to bewitch the au- 
dience ; and Teasing is, by repetition, made 
so Easy at the Hay-market, that every bod 
seems to take pleasure in it. We have had, 
to be sure, Midas revived at the former 
house; and the Flitch of Bacon cut down to 
a mere bit of gammon at the latter ; but nei- 
ther demand the labours of criticism. 


FRENCH THEATRE. 


THEATRE DE La Galette. 
A Wire To Sert ( Femme @ vendre), a Vavu- 
DEVILLE IN ONE ACT, 

“ With you,” a Frenchman once said to 
an Englishman, “ all is venal, every thing 
is saleable, from your wives to your members 
of parliament.”—“ Well,” replied the latter 
with the greatest imaginable coolness, “ since 
we find purchasers for them, it is at least a 
proof that they are worth something.” The 
repartee is good, but English pride must not 
take advantage of it: England is not the 
only nation which knows how to value it- 
self 

With regard to the sale of wives, it has 
been observed that it is a custom as ancient 
as general, and that all the difference consists 
in the way in which it is carried on: in one 
place they are sold; in another, they sell 
themselves; they are still objects of mer- 
chandize. We, who cannot connect an idea 
so base with that veneration which we have 
always entertained of the fairest portion of 
the human race, merely look upon the old 
custom, which is not yet entirely extinct 
among the lower classes of the three British 
kingdoms, as a remnant of the manners and 
laws of barbarism, and a species of divorce 
as expeditious as that which formerly pre- 
vailed in France. uf 

Can any thing be more odious or more im- 
moral than those feasts to. which the guests, 
orrather the accomplices, are invited to be 
the spectators of a scandalous scene pre- 
viously arranged. A dispute arises between 
the husband and wife, the former carries his 
pretended rage so far as to strike the lady, 
who is overjoyed at receiving the blow; a 
complaint, a procés-verbal, a judiciary action, 
@n examination of witnesses, and finally a 
divorce ensue, on the plea of severity and 
ill-treatment; a denouement well worthy of 
such a comedy. The moralizing philosopher 
would probably find it difficult to chuse be- 
tween the French and the English customs. 

The authors of Femme @ vendre, were too 
galione to exhibit before the audience a fair 
ady at a public sale. The putting up and 

nocking down, are nothing more than an 
amusing mystification contrived by three 
French naval officers, prisoners at Dunbar in 
fo revenge themselves on an old 





Harpagnon named Brown, who is as avari- 
cious as he is dissipated. One of the officers 
is a philosopher more gay than Diogenes, 
and, like him, dwells in a tub. 
« Le jour c’est son théatre, 
Et la nuit 
C’est son lit.” 

Ile is a musician as necessity requires, and 
occasionally erchants the amateurs of Dun- 
bar market; whilst his comrades, who follow 
the profession of artists, daub on canvas the 

ortraits of all the pretty misses and wrink- 
[ed mammas in the neighbourhood. 

Old Brown has employed them ; but in- 
stead of the sum of sixty guineas which he 
promised, he gives them only ten, and a bill 
for the remaining fifty. This is vexatious, 
for the fifty guineas were destined to pur- 
chase the liberty of the three friends; the 
captain of a smuggler has promised, for that 
sum, to land them on the French coast. 

Fate however assists them. Brown had 

followed in the street, on the preceding 
evening, a young and beautiful Scotch lady, 
with whose figure he is completely captivat- 
ed; he fancies he has discovered the place 
of her residence, and pays our Amphion for 
playing a serenade under her window. Who 
would ever guess the object of this gallantry? 
It is the youngest of our officers, who had 
Dagened himself as a female for the masque- 
rade. 
The three officers resolve to carry the joke 
as far as it will go. One becomes the hus- 
band of the lady, and leads her with a ribbon 
round her neck to the market-place. The 
by-standers are all in the plot: among them 
is.the nephew of Brown, whose marriage had 
a short time before been seovieted te his 
uncle; he therefore bids against Brown, out 
of pure spite. The lady sheds tears. .... a 
woman of sensibility is well worth two 
guineas more. She has fine eyes; her value 
is increased by two guineas. She sings, she 
dances; for every new accomplishment, for 
every new grace which she is discovered to 
jossess, two guineas are added. Finally, 
rom twelve guineas the sum increases to 
fifty. It is decided—The happy Brown is 
the purchaser. 

At this moment it is proclaimed that by 
virtue of a cartel of exchange, the French 
prisoners are about to be restored to their 
native country; they are all transported with 
the news,; the timid beauty expresses her 
joy in rather a masculine style. Brown 
stares as though he had. just dropped from 
the clouds ....; he is. determined to. re- 
cover his fifty guineas: that will be but com- 
mon justice .... The officers present his 
bill, and in the presence of so many wit- 
nesses, he is compelled to do justice to his 
own signature. 

This piece is extremely entertaining; it 
possesses all the merit which can be expected 
from a production of the sort. Every scene 
is well a up; that of the. sale is irresisti- 
bly coinic, . 

Basnage, who played in the most original 
style the character of the Femme.a@ vendre, 
stepped forward after three modest courtesies 
to announce the authors; they, are said to 
jhave assumed the names of Justin, and 
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A serious disturbance took place a. few 
evenings ago at the Theatre des awe 
during the representation of uy entitl 
Le Combat des Montagnes. . Calicot, the 
principal character in this comedy, is a whim- 
sical caricature of a shopkeeper’s clerk who 
wears imposing mulealiden: apes the man- 
ners, follies, and vices of those ranks of life 
to which he is a total stranger, and occupies 
an equivocal place in every class without in 
reality belonging to any. This piece of well- 
directed satire roused the indignation of the 
clerks of certain warehouses in Paris, who 
thought they could recognize their own 
characters in that of M. Calicot. They ac- 
cordingly resolved to resent the insult that 
was offered to them. A plan of campaign 
was agreed upon, and the Theatre des Variétées 
was to be taken by storm. 

The number of gallant youths who had 

engaged in this expedition amounted to three 
or four hundred, and the entrance of Calicot 
was the signal for commencing hostilities. 
Cries of fury were sent forth from the pit; 
the orchestra was scaled, and the stage at- 
tacked; but the gendarmes did their dut 
with their accustomed coolness, and:succeed- 
ed, without effusion of blood, in repulsing 
the assailants, a dozen or two of whom were 
made prisoners. 
Twenty-six of these heroes (say the jour- 
nals of the 2d August), have been sent to 
La Force, and placed at the disposal of the 
Procureur du Roi (the attorney general.) 





DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 





Happily for mankind, there is now no 
task so easy in periodical literature as the 
compression of the news of the times, 
As the body politic becomes convalescent 
the bulletins cease: when the fever was 
at its paroxysms we had them. hourly; 
during the season of succeeding languor 
they were occasionally called for; the 
patient restored to health and strength, 
they ce ase. 

Scar cely a sinister rumour disturbs the 
quiet of these Halcyon days. The grate 
ful toils of husbandry give employment 
to the population, and the sword of war 
is rusting in its scabbard. The very 
minds of men have undergone a change, 
at least: we hear more of better pursuits, 
Plans f or ameliorating the condition of our 
poorer brethren, have superseded plans 
of the campaign; the erection of com- 
fortabhe homes for suffering and want, 
supplie s the expenditure of trains to bat- 
ter cites; and the name of the philan- 
thropic: preserver Owen, is oftener in the: 
public mouth than that of the ingenious 
destroy er Congreve. 

We mean no invidious comparisoy, 


tie dese :rves well of his country, who con- 
trives bier defence and safety; and immiyyp 
tal is ly is glory who leads her warriors. to 





When :the rights of Britons are at stake, 
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vietory. But rather would we dwell on 
the works of peace! Our first notice, 
however, must be of another descrip- 
tion. 

The strong fortress of Hattrass, in the 
Doab, in the East Indies, has been taken 
a the British troops under the command 

Colonel Marshall. It was defended by 
a Chieftain called Rio Doss, or Dya 
Ram, by cast a J’hat, a protégé of Scin- 
dia’s, and is a place of considerable im- 
portance both from its strength and situa- 
tion. Refusing to capitulate, a bombard- 
ment ensued, and a rocket penetrated the 
magazine, which blew up with an explo- 
sion so tremendous as to affect the be- 
siegers like an Earthquake. A multitude 
of the garrison perished. 

The marriage of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas of Russia and the Prussian 
Princess Charlotte took place at Peters- 
burgh on the 8th July. 

The Austrian ‘Troops are evacuating 
the kingdom of Naples, and it seems pro- 
bable that the Allied Army in France may 
be still further reduced at an earlier period 
than the Spring of 1818 as originally pro- 
posed. The King of Prussia has ap- 
pointed a review of his Corps at Sedan 
on the 15th inst. The Duke of Welling- 
ton is expected to be present; but after 
the magnificent military spectacles of late 
years, this willappear unimposing, as the 
whole force does not amount to 20,000 
men. 

A letter received at Liverpool from 
Bahia, dated 12th June, states that Mar- 
tin or Martinez the leader of the Per- 
nambuco revolt was hanged on that day. 
Whether General Lacy has been executed 
or imprisoned at Majorca, remains uncer- 
tain 


It seems that Lord Amherst has not 
arrived at Portsmouth, as stated in all the 
daily Newspapers. A salute fired in ho- 
nour of Lord Melville led to the mistake. 

We are sorry to learn that many of our 


' Countrymen are induced to emigrate to 


South America. That vast country pre- 
sents only a field of rapine and Blood. 
shed which it is lamentable to contem- 

late. It will be still more so if Britons 
berate actors in such scenes. 

The most amicable understanding has 
been cultivated between Great Britain 
and Turkey, and the latter has got over 
all her jealousies respecting the settle- 
ment of the Ionian Republic under the 
protection of England. [t is gratifying 
to read in the Continental papers, that 
through the mediation of our Govern- 
ment a convention has been concluded 
between tlhe Holy See and the Porte, 
which secures mote liberty to the Chris- 
tians established in Turkey ;—that in 


THE! EITERARY!GAZETTE, AND” 


consequence of this convention, printing 
presses have been established at Constan- 
tinople, under the direction of an Italian, 
and that several works in Italian, French 
and Latin, have already been printed. 
Thus do we lay Literature and Christen- 
dom under obligation to the enlightening 
and liberal spirit of British Policy. 


VARIETIES. 


Description of the time-keeper and pendu- 
lum for which the Society of Arts, &c. at the 
Adelphi, voted their gold Isis medal and 20 
guineas to Mr. W. Wynn, Farnham. The 
scapement acts as the common dead scape- 
ment, but the pallets are constructed of seg- 
ments of cylinders, which move on small 
axes during the whole of the time the tooth 
of the wheel is in contact with each; which 
reduces the friction in that important part 
at least nineteen twentieths, as compared 
with the dead scapement. Small cylinders 
are placed instead of the leaves in the pinions 
which go round on pivots, one fifth of their 
diameter when the teeth of the wheel are in 
contact with them; consequently, four fifths 
of the friction is there got rid of. The pivots 
of all the movement-wheels are suspended 
on friction wheels; which diminishes their 
friction from 20 to 25 to 1 in those points, 
and supersedes the use of jewels—The mo- 
tion wheels and pulley are entirely dispensed 
with. Besides the advantage derived from 
getting rid of so much of that changeable 
resistance, the effect of friction, an impor- 
tant one is gained; for it will not be neces- 
sary to oil any part of this movement, which 
is usual in others—No part but the pivots of 
the friction wheels and cylinders will require 
oil; and those are so remote in point of in- 
fluence, that the maintaining power and the 
resistance of the scapement will be always 
equal in all variations of temperature and 
foulness.—The pendulum must, therefore, 
oscillate at all times in an equal arc of vibra- 
tion, which will prevent the necessity of 
using any artificial means to preserve the 
Isochronism of unequal arcs—The pendu- 
lum is constructed with compensating rods, 
but has all its rods at rest except the one 
which supports the ball: it therefore does not 
suffer that resistance in the air which is usual 
in the gridiron pendulum. It is made in 
such amanner, that the proportionate lengths 
of the compensating rods can be altered in 
the most minute degree: consequently they 
can be adjusted with the greatest accuracy, 
a thing which has hitherto heen difficult or 
peibaps impussi’ le tu accomplish. 

Musrc.—The musical world is now so 
completely agog for perfect tuning and ma- 
thematical accuracy, in consequence of the 
display of Mr. Liston’s Euharmonic Organ, 
that we may expect Smith’s Harmonies to 
become part of the Boarding-School course. 
Mr. Liston’s scheme certainly tunes an 
octave, or succession of octaves, to an ex- 
treme nicety; but we doubt whether many 
human ears are capable of appreciating in- 
tervals equal to the hundredth part of a tone 
or semitone, much less those extremer nice- 











musical ears ate not always in perfect 
so that a perfect tuned sectligat ae on 
times prove discerdant. 

As a proof of the theoretic nicety now in 
vogue, it is a fact, that a recent writer, ina 
periodical work, nds an organ of 
one stop of two.qctaves compass, which, for 
the sake of experiments, shall have 1994 
pipes, or about 90 pipes to every interval ! 

his new system of tuning reminds us of 
the anecdote of Sir Thomas Roe and the 
Grand Signior, when the latter, having re- 
quested to hear the English fiddlers attached 
to the Embassy, was so completely satisfied 
with the tuning, that he requested the con- 
cert might stop, as he had better music of 
his own,—to the great discomfiture of the 
cat-gut scrapers, after expending much rosin 
and displaying great nimbleness of wrist 
and elbow. 


The quantity of Porter brewed by the 
twelve chief Brewers in London, in the year 
ending 5th July last, amounted to one mil- 
lion, two hundred and eighty-four thousand, 
nine liundred and thirty-five barrels!! Pose 
sibly the smaller brewers being added would 
oy a total of a million and a half of bar- 
rels, 





PRECAUTIONS DURING THUNDER-STORMS. 

From the observations of the greatest Na- 
tural Philosophers, which have been con- 
firmed by experience, both with regard to 
what takes place in the air during thunder- 
storms, and the effects produced by the 
power of electricity, we may venture to point 
out somerules for the conduct to be observed 
in such cases, and particularly when we are 
certain of the thunder being near us, 

These rules are founded on the general 
notions concerning substances and bodies 
most capable of serving as conductors to the 
electric fluid, and the circumstances most 
likely to occasion its attraction. 

ist. In walking in the open air, it is re- 
commended to stop on perceiving the light- 
ning, and not to resume the motion until] the 
thunder is heard. 

2nd. The shelter of trees, particularly of 
very high ones, is to be avoided. 

If within doors, the windows and doors of 
the rooms should be closed, to prevent any 
current of air, 

The persons in the room should avoid the 
fire place, windows, doors, and all things ore 
namented with metallic substances, and 
place themselves in the middle of the room. 
Flame and smoke being conductors, the 
fire should be extinguished. 

For greater security, persons may seat 
themselves in one chair, with their feet on 
another, and thus remain insulated from all 
conductors. 

Dr. Franklin advises the sitting on feather 
beds or mattresses in the middle of the 
room. 

The most certain way, however, would be 
to have a hammock or bed suspended by 
silk cords, at an equal distance from the 
four walls, the eeiling and floor; for, as 
these objects are not such powerful conduc- 
tors as the walls, the lightning would not 
prefer an interrupted course across the air of 





ties now attempted. Besides, the most 


the room and the beds, whilst it miglit con- 
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tine to run along the walls, which are the 
best conductors. 
_ In this manner the dangerous fluid may 
| be avoided, if it is possible to avoid it, this 
| situation being the most secure that can be 
taken in case of lightning, in a house un- 
provided with protecting conductors exter- 
nally. 


On Thursday last, at the South Denes, 
Yarmouth, they commenced digging for the 
foundation of the Column to . erected to 
the Memory of our Naval Hero, Nelson. 


Richard Soaper, a scavelman in the Ply- 
mouth Dock-yard, has been rewarded by the 
Navy Board with the sum of twenty guineas, 
for his ingenuity in inventing a method of 
stopping leaks or shot holes under water. 
The Board have also directed that he shall 
receive promotion on the first vacancy in his 
department. 








IMPROVEMENTS AT EDINBURGH. 

The Scottish capital is undergoing many 
judicious improvements, and the works 
which have been carrying on for some time, 
have not only furnished employment for sur- 
plus labour, but tended greatly to beautify 
one of the finest cities in Europe. Upwards 
of seven thousand pounds, including the 
princely and patriotic gift of 10001. from the 
Regent, have been expended chiefly in exe- 
cuting a promenade round the Calton-Hill, 
which, according to the report of the mana- 
gers’ committee, “ has opened up new fea- 
tures in one of the most splendid landscapes 
of which any capital in Europe can boast; 
and which will remain to future ages as a 
recorded monument at once of the taste and 
the charity of the inhabitants of Edinburgh. 
It is a work which answered every character 
which the employment to be provided for 
the poor, beyond the usual demand for la- 
bour, should have. It was at once benefi- 
cial and highly ornamental, and it did not 
interfere with the ordinary occupation of la- 
bourers, aud it was not likely otherwise to 
have been executed.” 

“ The removal of the houses in Shakspeare 
Square (says an Edinburgh writer) gradual! 
developes the beautiful effect and magnifi- 
cent appearance of the hill, which, with 
Nelson’s monument on the summit, presents 
@ scene that has not a parailel in the world.” 

The New Bridge to connect the New Town 
with the Calton Hill, and a fine Church at 
the other end of Princes Street, will, when 
completed, form the whole of this line of 
ey into a species of esplanade, facing 
the Old Town, and flanked by the above 
Church and the Register Office. 

In the ~ street all those ugly masses of 
building which deformed and straitened it 
are in course uf removal. The Tolbooth and 
Weighhouse are under sentence, and it is 
understood that all central incumbrances 
from the Castle to the Canongate are to 
vanish so as to render the street of uniform 
width throughout. At the west end of the 
Grass-market, the old houses are taking 
down to make room for a handsome Corn- 
market. All the way to the port of Leith 
has been paved, and a subscription is afvot 
for railways to convey the County 
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coal to Edinburgh, by which the price of that 
necessary article may be diminished 50 per 
cent! In short, every work which public 
spirit can devise or execute seems to mect 
with the most zealous support, ahd the judg- 
ment displayed in pecan whatis best to 
be done, can only be equalled by the ardour 
with which it is earried on. 





Pants, 25th July.—* The art of gorman- 
dizing has recently been enriched by a new 
invention, or rather, it has adopted one 
which never seemed likely to enter its do- 
main. A Provengal Restaurateur has re- 
cently fixed his residence in the Rue du 
ée, opposite one of the gates of the Pa- 
lais-Royal; and his sign, which is the attrac- 
tion of all the idlers in Paris, represents an 
ox with an elegant hat on his head, draped 
with a cachmere shawl, with a ridicule sus- 
pended from his neck, and finally, decked 
out in all the paraphernalia of a modero 
lady of fashion; at the bottom of the pic- 
ture the following words are inscribed: 
Bauf a la mode. Not content with having 
lavished so much ingenuity upon his sign, 
our Provengal displays his wit in his bill of 
fare, which he styles his journal ; and it can- 
not be denied that this journal is edited with 
taste, and presents considerable variety. It 
seems as though he wished to address a 
compliment rather than an epigram to news- 
paper editors; for in his publication he 
never fails to insert the most delicate and 
savoury dishes. The journal of the Baufd 
la mode is daily perused by numbers of eager 
readers, who always find it filled with the 
best of news.” Note. In London we should 
call this the art of puffing. 


Mr. Suard, permanent Secretary of the 
French Academy, died on the morning of 
the 20th ult. at Paris. He was a native of 
Besancon, born in 1733, and retained all his 
faculties to the last. Ilis funeral in the 
church-yard of Pere La Chaise was attended 
by most of the literati in the capital: M. 
Auger, the Chancellor of the Academy, 
pronounced his funeral oration, and his 
friend Count Gaetan de la Rochefoucauld 
not only strewed his grave with flowers, but 
delivered a warm eulogium upon his virtues. 


The Duchess de T+ daughter to Ma- 
dame de Stael, and the Duke, a Peer of 
France, arrived on the 25th ult. at the Cha- 
teau of Copet. The next day the funeral 
car arrived with the body of Madame de 
Stael, fullowed by her son. Sunday the 
27th, the mortal remains of this celebrated 
woman were placed ip the tomb destined to 
receive them. 

Paris is the only city in Europe where the 
Italian Opera is open all the year through. 
The pertormances are given thrice a week. 
In Italy, during the season the theatre is 
shut religiously on Fridays, as in England 
on Sundays. 

Mme. Catalani has obtained a grant of the 
Italian Opera at Paris for nine years. 

One of the most extraordinary instances 
of the Bibliomania ever known in Scotland, 
at present engages the attention of the lite- 
rati; a gentleman in Perth, lately deceased, 
has left a collection of nearly 20,000 volumes 
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of scarce books, besides some thousand en- 
gtavings, the whole of which are now dis- 
posing of by public auction at Perth. 

A young Russian at Paris is performing 
all the Salamander exploits of the incom- 
bustible Spaniard. He mouths molten lead, 
and handles red-hot iron, &c, 


The German female reformer, Mme. de 
Krudener, according to report intends to 
colonize Mount Caucasus with her Disciples. 
There is an odd mixture of romance and re- 
ligion, of Spencean principles and Aristo» 
cracy, in her doctrines, which she propagates 
alike by novels and sermons! 


Viewna.—His Imperial Majesty has given 
a Patent for six years to Mr. Antony Estler, 
Paper Manufacturer, for his invention for 
making paper of dissolved straw. 

The King of Bavaria has given orders for 
the re-establishment of the once much fre- 
quented baths of Bruckenau, in the princi- 
pality of Fulda, which has been re-united 
with his kingdom. 





Pest, 9th May.—In one of the counties 
of Hungary, a case has been produced by 
nature, which furnishes our Hungarian law- 
yers an opportunity to exercise their inge- 
nuity. On a steep declivity upon the river 
Hernath, lay two vineyards, one above the 
other: the hi her one detached itself from 
the rock, glided down the declivity upon 
the other vineyard, which it now entirely 
covers. The question is, who is the owner 
of this aed and whu is to be consider- 
ed the loser? 





The President of the United States has 
issued a Proclamation, directing the sale of 
800,000 acres of land, recently acquired b 
the National Government from the Creek 
Indians. 


The king of the Netherlands has presented 
a gold snuff-box to Colonel John Macdonald, 
as an acknowledgement of the service he has 
done the Arts by his invention of the Sema- 
phoric Telegraph. 








Letters f.om Copenhagen state, that on the 
5th July, in the afternoon, a most terrible 
storm from the N. W. fell on the town of 
Bleiberg Gerauth, in the Foggerthal, the ba- 
rometer standing at 25 inches, 1 line, 7 points ; 
not only was the dust, &c. from the moun- 
tains driven about like black clouds, but 
stones as large as hen’s eggs were dashed 
about through these clouds; garden fences, 
and wooden stables were thrown down; an 
—_ cask, 25lb. weight, lifted into the air, 
and broken to pieces by the fall; houses un- 
roofed, &c.; several persons were thrown 
down by the fury of the hurricane,which last- 
ed five minutes, after which came a violent 
thunder storm, and a heavy fall of rain, 


A very beautiful male statue in bronze has, 
it is said, just been discovered at Pompeii. It 
is nearly naked ; a very small drapery thrown 
over one arm, and depending a short wa 
down the back, being the only covering. It 
was immediately conveyed to the Bourbon 
Museum, and is the first bronze statue 
at Pompeii. 








